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TITLE, with an adequate STIPEN 


given to a w ell-qualified GRADUATE, who would reside in the 
Incumbent’s house, and devote a few hours daily to two boys, aged 
about 14 No Tractarian need apply. 
Address “ RD. .” Post-office, Tring. 
Pe Sh ma “= 
EDIC AL.—To PARE NTS and 
GUARDL ANS sensibly and seriously interested in the welfare 
of their Children and Wards. A Surgeon, “Apothecary, and Chemist 
end Deuggist, at the West End of London, is anxious to receive a 
MEDICAL PUPIL, and an APPRENTICE, whom he will treat pareut- 
ally and prepare thoroughly for their respective professions. Premiums, 
10K, 


: Address “ GALEN,” 6, Maida-hill, East. i 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION, or in COURSES 
of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY: also, the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLEMEN and 
Others desirous of obtaining information connected with these subjects 
ean gain full particulars by addressing (prepaid) E. V. GARDNER, Esq. 
Professor of Chemistry, &c. 24, Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
DUCATION.—INVALID CHILDREN 
the UPPER CLASSES Educated in the Family of a Physician, 
at a Watering-place on the South Coast. Terms, from 100 to 150 
one including all expenses. 
_Address “ W. M. B.” ca f Mr. Wallis, 


T,DUCATION.--WANTED, by a Widow Lady 
iceaiaaad “of Hyde Park College, 


of good family, in the nei 
Bayswater, a few YOUNG LADIES to reside with her, who can be 
Educated at the above admirable Institution. Young Ladies already 
educated weuld also be received, whose parents being abroad, or from 
any other cause, may require a genteel and comfortable home, Unques- 
tionable References can be given. Terms 60 pounds a year. 
Address to “D. D.” Mr. Bicknell’s, 38, Ebury-street, Eaton-square. 


DUCATION.—The Incumbent of a Country 


Parish, three miles from the Tring station, on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, wishes for TWO PUPILS after Christmas next, 
to prepare for the Universities or East India College. The Advertiser 
was a Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, took double Honours, is 
accustomed to Tuition, and bas high Testimonials from eminent men 
in Cambridge. 

Address, oj Rey. A. B.” 6 | Marsworth Vie arage, Tring. 


VDUCA 


5, Bartholome ws, Brighton. 





ION. — The Proprietor of 
ham, begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- 
CIES in his establishment. Satisfactory References given and required. 
Terms moderate. The quarter commences at the time of entrance. 
house large and commodious, and the grounds healthy and extensive. 

For gee apply to “J. R. R. R.,” at the Vicarage-house, 
Lewisham, Kent. 


YD, can be | 


of 


| Practitioner and M.R.C 


| Divinity 


Terms, from 804, to 100/. per annum, according to Age. } 


zz 
the 
VICARAGE-HOUSE SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- | 


The | 


DUCATION (Superior and Advantageous). — | 


In a select and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- 
expected VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desires to fill by re- 
ceiving PUPILS from parents appreciating a kind and liberal education; 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be accepted. Pro- 
fessors of eminence attend. The house and grounds are large. Un- 
exceptionable References exchanged, and expenses to commence on 

day of entrance. 

Apply by letter to “ A. I." Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New 

Burlington-street, Regent-street. 


Eucatio. ‘he V 





—The Wife of a CLERGYMAN 


residing in a beautiful and healthy part of the country, within 
twenty minutes drive by railroad of the Metropolis, wishes to under- 
take the Maternal care of Three or Four YOUNG LADIES for Educa- 
tion by a Resident Governess, assisted by Masters. To Parents 
residing abroad, this would be found, perhaps, a desirable opportunity 
of placing their child where they can feel that they will be kindly and 
affectionately treated, and that their Religious as well as their Secular 
Education will be carefully attended to. 

For f further Particulars, apply to ‘ M. D.,” Post-office, Highgate. 


ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 
conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 
studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 
suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 


on application. 
DUCATION by the SEA-SIDE.— 

4 WESTON-PARK SCHOOL, WELLINGTON-H( )USE, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, assisted by 
Five able Masters, continues to receive a limited number of YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, Classical, 
Mathematical, and Scriptural Education. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, 
modious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, 
ofa good Play-ground, and is immediately 
Rural Walks. 

Weston has long been celebrated as a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is accessible the Western, 
South-Western, Midland Counties, the Princips Wales, 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great- Western, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 

OUND COMMERCIAL EDUCAT ION.— 
SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 3} miles from London : 
Conducted by J. sLIAMS -A. This establish- 


established 1835. 

ment is desig sate young Gentlemen for Commercial pursuits, 
80 efficient! arvices may be immediately available on leav- 
ing school. The course of studies embraces a sound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German languages (taught by natives), English 
and French correspondence, merehants’ accounts, bookkeeping, a 
superior style of penmanship adapted to business, and the whole 
Toutine of the countirig-house. ‘he health and cheerfulness of the 
parila are promoted by active out-door exercise, the daily use of the 
th, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
combining the comforts and kindness of home with school discipline 
and regularity of habits. The play-ground, pleasure-grounds, and 
pupils’ —— n occupy three acres of ground. Lectures on che try 
No corporal punishment. Terms 25 guineas 
M ENT ‘AL AFF ECTIONS are RELIEV ED 
in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which 
tasily ‘accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the re lief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the priv 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE, many 
rs resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM 
accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOU b, where he 
CEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, 0 acting under Mr. 
METCALFE’S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; the inmates join the family at meals, 
church, and d private devotions ; take regular exercise, walking, 
Tiding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, billiards, and 
various games provided for their amusement and occupation; whilst 

évery care is used to aid recovery and i improve ment. 

Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their suecess in the 
treatment of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
obtained. 

For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 


ventilated, and com- 
offers the advantage 
contiguous to the best 


from 
ity of 


(THE WATER CURE at CHELTENHAM 
may be pursued with every advantage at SHERBORNE HOUSE 
VILLA, under the direction of an experienced 
8.L. and a Consulting Physician 
Vrospectuses forwarded on application to the Matron, 


Villa, Cheltenham. 
QT AMMERING.— 1A “Gentlem: an, , educated in 
h the Medical Pre red himself by adopting a few simple 
rules; the organs of speech are brought ‘onder r complete control, and 
the most confirmed cases permanently cured. Terms moderate. 
References to persons cured, Children received into the house. 

Adk ress “X.Y.Z." 15, Melbourn guare North Brixton. 


TEW COLLEGE.—The Crasses for the 


ensuing WINTER (with the exception of the Class of Logic and 
physics) will meet, and the SESSION will be OPENED, upon 
SDAY, the 8h of | NOVEMBER next, at 2 o'clock, P.M., when an 
Address will be deliv i by 
The Rev. JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D 
The Classes for the different Br: anche s of Study will L 
follows 
Days and Hours of Aten lance. 
Wednesday, November 9. 
{Junior Class, 1 o'clock) Dr. Buchanan, 
(Senior Class, 11 o'clock 51, Lauriston-place. 
Wednesday, November 9 
{Junior C lass, Ll o'clock) _ 
* {Senior Class, 1 o'clockf 7, 
Wednesday, November 9. 
Divinity and Church {Junior Class, 11 o'clock) Dr. Cunningham, 
History (Senior Class, 1 o’clocks 17, Salisbury-road. 
Wednesday, Nove mber 9 
Oriental {Junior Class, 12 o'e lock | 
(Senior Claas, 10 o’clockj 29, Elder-street. 
Wednesday, November 9. 
{Junior Class, 10 o'e' lock) Dr. Black, 
(Senior Class, 12 o'clock{ 16, Claremont-crescent. 
Wednesday, November 9. 
Professor Fleming, 


with Excur-} 2 
o'clock 
j {sen Grove House, Leith. 


November 4. 
o'clock) 


and SHERBORNE 
Sherborne 


fess 


e Opened as 


Classes. Professors. 


Dr. Bannerman, 


Divinity..... sees 
ivinity Clarendon-cres 


Hebrew & 
Languages 


Dr. Duncan, 


Exegetical Theology 


* Natural Science, 
sions 
Wednesday, 
fle cture 
Examin 


+ Logic and Meta- i 
| and Exercises j 


Professor Fraser, 
physics 


\ 30% lock { Greenhill-gardens. 


According to these arrangements, the ‘Curriculam for Students of Theo- 
logy will stand thus:— 
Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Bannerman’s Junior Class at Eleven 
Dr. Duncan's ditto at Twelve. 
Dr. Fleming's Class at Two. 
cond Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Duncan’s Senior Class at Ten 
Dr. Cunningham's Junior Class at Eleven 
Dr. Buchanan's ditto at One, 
Third Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Black’s Junior Class at Ten. 
Dr. Buchanan's Senior Class at Eleven. 
Dr. Cunningham's Senior Class at One. 
Fourth Year's Students, 
Attend Dr. Black's Senior Class at Twelve. 
Dr. Bannerman’s Senior Class at One. 
Theo. Meyer will open a Class for Hebrew at Nine o'clock. 
Theology, before entering with the 


First 


The Rev. 
MATRICULATION.—Students of 


| Professors, must matriculate in the Library, and pay the common fe¢ 


| containing upwards of 250 volumes on Natural Science,— 


pleasant and 


| 
| 


to the Secretary of the College. 

Admission to the classes of the New College is not limited to Students 
qualifying for the Ministry, or connected with the Free Church of 
Scotland. 

* NATURAL SCIENCE.—This Class is now recognised as equivalent té 
any of the Classes of Natural History in the Universities of Scotland, 
by the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, and by the Army and 
Navy Medical Boards, London, There is attached to it a Class Library, 
the valuable 
gift of a Lady. 

+ CLASS OF LOGIC AND METAPIIYsICS.—Students in P hile wophy ar 
requested to take notice, that the opening Lecture in the Class evil be 
delivered a week earlier than the day named for opening the Theolo- 
gical Classes, viz :— 

Wednesday , Nov. 2, 
New College, Edinburgh, 

Ist September 1853. 


it One o'clock 
JAMES BONAR, 


the Colle 





WANTED to PURCHASE, a PAIR 
LIGHT CARRIAGE HORSES 


(about 10 hands to 154 
No Dealer need apply; 


ot 
high 
would be prefe only Gentlemen will be 
treated with. 

Address, with full description, 
used, and why parted with, to ‘ 
29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


\ JILLIAM NICHOLS, 


rred). 


how long 
ITIC Office, 


olour, 


as to age, height, 
t the CI 


ADVERTISEE 


Printer, 32, London- 
Wall, respectfully informs Publ'shers and Authors that, 
having lately commenced business, he is provider di with large Fou 
of new and elegant Type, and other requisites for ex¢ 
superior manner, Printing of every description. 

Great attention paid to Press and Machine-work. 


32, 
i 


its 


TO CLERGYMEN, MERCHANTS, AUTHORS, 
GENERALLY. 
CC DAWSON, Printer, 148}, Fenchurch- 
@ street, City, begs to draw attention to his la urge assortment of 
— for Sermons, Books, P amphlets, and Jobb of every d 
0, and assures his friends they may 
punt tus on and moderate charg 
*,* C. D. would be glad to tres at for the Printing of 
Periodical 


TEWSPAPERS. — The Times, Advertiser, 

4 Globe, or Sun, _—— on the evening ation fe or 
quarter; Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second editi n, ( 

Daily News, 20e.; Times of Globe posted second day, 16s. 
orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


(THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 
gant, easy, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS *., without the Ink spreading z or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE I Any pores ym can use them 
with the eypages Names, ; Initials, ls. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Cres ; Motto and Riband, 4s. Sent post free, with printed 
di tions, fo Stamps or Post Order. 
FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, Holborn. Family Arms found and Sketched, 3s, 6d 
Painted, 8s. 6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, 
&c. on Paper or Envelopes 12s. 6€4. A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 
3s. 6d. 


7OUR CREST FOU ND and ENGRAVED 
in the first Heraldic style, on your Seal, Pencil-case, 
Key, for 7s. 6d. 

Arms found and Sketched, 3s. 6d. 
given for e ngraving. 

Henry Whiteman's improved Embossing Press, with Die, 
name, business, and address, or a simple crest or initials in 
border, 21s.; a card-plate elegantly engraved for 2s. 

HENRY WHITEMAN and Co., Great Queen-strect 

Freemason’s Tayern, 


AND THE PUBLIC 


eser 


neatness 


a Magazine or 


23s. a 
ironicle or 
6d. All 


Ring, 
No charge made if the order is 


containing 
any fancy 


the 


ypposite 


(ON SUNDAY MORNING, 
Eleven o’Clock, 


| OF SAINT 


} of 
71, 


or | 


16th Octol 
> ae will be deliver ’ I 
AUGUSTINE, ¢ tthe OXFORD R 
East, Oxford-street, by ‘WIL L IAM MACCALL, 
ments of Individualism.’ 


-|'T° BE DISPOSED OF, 
MICROSCOPE, by one of th 
many millions of times. In good condit 

Address ‘“‘ ADVERTISER,” CRITIC Office, 


G ENTLEMEN having GARDE NS, 
I desirous of disposing of some of their Surpl 
Purchaser to treat with them (himself a Gentleman st 
He would take a quantity of Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Herbaceous Plants (various), and Greenhouse I 
kinds. 

Address, with particulars and prices, “C E, W 

29, Essex-at 7 Strand, London 


a Bargain, a St LL 
best maker. mag 
n Pr re 3 108 
ot. Sit 


AR 


29, Essex-st 


is St 


Chir 


Hy 


evcry 
m SE Vi N till 
the Mor 


Germ4n, 


» 2 xaminer to 
ical S ty of 
ensish-square 


wn Residence, or 
at the same Le 


sson, with 


at 


his 
ART 


is 


PATRON lf. PRINCE ALBER 
I OYAL POLY TE CHNIC INSTITU: 
MATHEMATICAL EVENING CLASSES, 
of G. R. SMALLEY, Esq. (a Somnate in a 
honours of the University of Cambridge), for t 
at a moderate expense, ‘sound pre netical Instrt 
and Natural Philosophy to Surveyors, Engineers, 
ze me Naval and Military Students, and the Public gener 
| A Prospectus, with terms, may be had « t 
Institution. 
1 R. KAHN’S ANA POMICAL MUS 
consisting of more than Seven Hundred Mox 
at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite the P slytecl 
day, except Friday, from ELEVEN till FIVE, and fi 
TEN, for Gentlemen only. On FRIDAYS, however, 
| Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two 0% 
only will be admitted until Five o'clock. Explanati 
by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by Mrs. Leach. Admission, | 
[)8. ALTSCHUL, Professor of the 
Italian, and French Languages and Litera 
the Royal College of Preceptors, Member of the Phi 
London, &c. has REMOVED to 2. 1andos-street, ¢ 
Dr. ALTS( HUL continues to give 
that of the pupils. Schools attend 
Iwo Languages taught alternately, « 
extra charge. 
\ R. CRIVELLI begs to inform Friends 
. and the Public, that a Third Edition SINGING, 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the qe rm 1 System 
Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice, ma ud t csidence, 
Upper Nx rton-street; and at all the 
HALF -CROWN PORT RAL’ r S upon Glass 
are taken at R. SNELL'S Photographic Room Glebe- 
terrace, opposite St. Paul’s Church, Lower Islingt finest 
ass Portraits can be seen. Speci r Isc t Mr. ¢ LLER’'S, 
r, 102, Holborn-hill, where Distribution 
may be obtained. Sunshine not requir 
PHOTOGRAPHIC C AME RAS.—OrrewiLv’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE ODIE D FOLDING CAMERA 
superior to every other form of ( t f El 
gation or Contraction to any focal a ! 
and its adaptatior 1 for taking either Views « 
ery description of Camera, Slides, 


Eve 
obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 24 
road, Islington. 

New laventions, Models, & 
TURNE R.A.—The 
great Artist s it 1 ft 

f ENGRA VINGS t tl n t 

Stamps. Also Part I 
by Old Masters, me 


ESQ 
udmirers »btai 


LOVE'S NEW 
ee f it 


e Sixty Years 


ADING Pp U ig L aC informed 


NEW 


is 


RE 


that 


Eatablis! 
plumes. 
Book Societies y Libraries sup 
ALFRED SMITH, ¢ 


“*heapside. 


Cards of t terms on application to 
10; 


NEW AND CHOICE HOOKS 
IE BEST NEW Me KS may be had 
sion from MI SEI LIB 3 
u per 


LL 


NOT 
). MUDIE’ S REVISED LIST 
HOOKS witht 1 ri othe * Ww 
r Cash 


~ nt's Priv: ate 


s.—A 
Moore 


10s 


ri of Thomas 
Lady-Bird, 


n's Danish 
1¢ Provinces, 
Africa, 10s. 
fartyrs, 8s 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDiIk, 


CA AUTION — W Whe Teas 
offering Davligh flect 

ments of CHAPPI 1s’ PJ 

and Purchaser will be dealt with 

. 83. 


510, New Oxford 


certain 


AUBIN CHAPPUIS, Sok 
10, St. 
tranch Establishments in al 


I EIRS-AT-LAW 
A complete all 

twenty years is now 

AUCTIONS AND 

REPORTER, which also contains advice to pe 

ments, a complete Stock ¢ Share List, an 1 ali other t 

tion relating to Property ¢ its 

price 3d. plain, 4d. stam 

four postage receipt sta 

| AUCTIONS, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
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and “KIN- 

of these during F 
“in cours } iti 1 tl JOURNAL OF 
SALES an ) ¢ and INVESTMENT 
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NEW PLAN OF PUBLISHING. 
OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Publisher, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, 


bers to inform Authors and possessors of MSS. that he has brought into successful operation a PLAN of PUBLISHING 
which secures an extended publicity, and considerable Pecuniary Advantage to the Author, without his sustaining any risk 









or loss of interest in his Copyright. Post free, on receipt of Six Stamps. 



































Now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
BLUE JACKETS; or, CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK. 
A Narrative of the gallant Exploits of British Seamen, 


AND OF THE PRLNCIPAL EVENTS IN THE NAVAL SERVICE, DURING THE REIGN OF HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq., Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &c. 


This interesting work shows that the present Navy of Great Britain has in no respects degenerated from that of olden 
time s, great and glorious as it was—that when oppor tunities have occurred, the Blue Jackets of to-day, both officers and 
men, have been found ready as ever to perform their duty—to dare and to do as was dared and done of yore. 


GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


COMPLETION OF MR. RUSKIN’ 
ON VENICE. 
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Just published, in imp. 8vo. with 12 Plates drawn by the Author, price 1/, 11s. 6d. in'embossed cloth, top edge gilt, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Vol. III. The Fall. 
By JOHN RU SKIN, Esq. 
Author of “Modern Painters,” ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. 
‘The ‘Stones of Venice’ is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, and informed mind. The author of this 
essay on architecture has condensed into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God, and delight in ‘nature; a know- 
e, love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay; an historic breadth, and a fearless 


wwe of existing social problems; whose union we know not where to find paralleled.""—Spectator. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 




































































NOTICE. 
1 Y TT tOTY Er 1 i oan inl rar? _ 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF EVELYN’S DIARY) 
T. 1 VOY T AT SIT 
AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
In FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES, price only 6s. aide bound, printed 
uniformly with the last edition of ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary.” 

On the Ist of NOVEMBER, with the Magazines, will be published, the First Volume of the Cheap Re-Issue of the New 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition of “THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EVELYN, F.R.S.; comprising 
all the important additional Notes, Letters, and other Illustrations last made, consequent on the re-examination of the 
Original MS. 

“ We rejoice to welcome this beautiful and compact edition of Evelyn—one of the most valuable and interesting works 


in the language —now deservedly regarded as an English Classic.” — E.raminer. a: 


** This work is a necessary companion to the popular histories of our country —t . hoes oe is : 
sane —teade 1 nec y ( panion to the popular histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Ma aulay, and Lin- 














































































































Also, Now Ready, Tenth Edition, with Fifteen Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 
ry 1 1 Yor 1 T ry | 1 1c 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
sy ELIOT WARBURTON. 
‘A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than “The Crescent and the Cross 


which surpasses all others in its homag 
everlasting immortality.”—Suv. 









































; ‘ I a a work 
for the sublime and its love for the beautiful, in those famous regions consecrated to 




















Published for Henry CoLsurn, by his successors, HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
. Orders received by all Booksellers. 
































GREAT FIRE AT THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY NARPETS at WI lesale reac —_ 7a 
HE EFFI( | ENC 7 of Messrs. M I LNER ( LAW, Carpet hai 31, ne sce ide ii —— 








and SON'S SAFES is completely established by the facts com- | from several manufacturers to accommodate 





private families with 






























































maunicatec the following letter lately received by those gentlen CARPETS at wholesale prices, viz.—best Brussels, 3s. 9d. per yard; 
: a Whart-road, City-road, London, &th June, 1 best Tapestry, 4s.; best Velvet, 6s. x 
*“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, Moorgate-street = - 

“ Sirs,—We consider it only our duty to send you a line informing QP ECTACLES.—Self- Acting port: able Spring 
you of the entire preservation of all books and papers contained in th Spectacles, that never slip from the face Double action eye- 
large safe you recently supplied us with, although exposed durin glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or place 
Sunday last to a fire which destroyed the 1 r part of our w 8 before the eyes at the option he wearer, in Gold, Silver, ar 1 Bee el 
Phis is the more remarkable, as the intense heat has in many parts | frames. Inventions « i : igs cs 





e utmost importance for assisting and pre- 





melted the outside of the Safe serving the sight. Sold by 
ow e 























. , 7 ‘ : y all recogni agents throughout the king- 
ar opinion that so successful a vindication of the merits of | dom Wholesale of the patentee, F. B. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn 

your invention cannot on public grounds be too generally known, and Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend Kent. z 

we therefore leave you at liberty to use this ] : : “ 











letter in any way you may 


ish “ We are, Sirs, your obedient ser 8 y $ 4 T ; 
wish We are, Sirs, your obedient servants, , (THE ROY AL EXHIBITION y N. — Valuable 
: ake is, A 4 RCHA COMPANY newly-invented very small powerful W AISTC OAT POCKET 
IRD BARCLAY. GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 


tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 


P 0 Pp E'S. TEA WA REH O U SE. SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price li Ws. 























sent free. 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in 
REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. jae nf " posse eating zy such extrs str s-agr oi ——— that some 
; f oe 4 ches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
; POPE re COAT contions selling their Te: tthe REDUCED | moons, Saturn's rir and the double Stars. They supersede poet 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the other kind, and are all size: for 
. ¢ d, and ¢ é es, for the waistcoat 
following descriptions as the BEST and most economical that can be Military purposes, &c. ; ‘ ee a 
pure sic % oats Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
es a ng oe ea, reduced to .. object can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. | 
Jest Souchong , Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, oar n= Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 









































































Jest Gunpowder 
Best Young Hyson 
Jest Plantation Coffee . 
Best Mocha f “ . eoes 
Delivered free in London and the suburb Two pot rth A VIERS 
3 , uburbs. o pounds’ worth of \ = TIES 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. OCcO A. i AN yD F OR D and DA \ IE Ss 
paisa wr st the attention of Invalids to the fact that their pure 
—— - GRA LATED COCOA was the best of the Four Sampl 
= oo sar . : 3 : ples which 
7T HE TEA DI ry is now REDL CED, and were all coer ie Analytica] Sanitary Commissioners proved to be 
: YER enables ae ll prime Congou Tea at 3s. per Pound—the cnet the mr gp peter peng ane — — and prepared with 
est Congou Tea at 3s tich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good | © = ; potas me ’ 
Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delic “re They have the largest and most varied Stock of any House retailing 
Gieia Ten of Ke of Arrowroots, ranging in price from Rio Root, at 4d. per 1b., to finest 
We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present Berman moot a8 ir. * \ cag Ib. ; good Jamaica ditto at 6d. ; fine Bt. 



































































































































Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save Vine vent’s at 8d. per Ib., 7lbs. of which, or of any higher quality, packed 
Money in tin can list ers, wit hout extra charge ; Pearl 8S; », 258, to 32s, per 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per Pound. The best Mocha ows.; old fashione: od Brow n ditto, 22 : Be ngal Rice, l6s.; 'p. atna ditto, 
1s. 4d. > | 20s.; finest ditto, 22s.; Madras ditto, very similar to C arolina, 28s. ; 














Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage fre A piee gp — ss ground Rice, 26s, finest ditto, 32s.; Rice 
sont Carriage Hive to tny pat ot Begin’ eas, Coffees, and Spices | at the above prices Good Tapioca, i, fine ditio, Gd, feat dito. 7a. | 
upwards, by ‘ " gland, if to the Value of 40s. or per Ib. ; Naples Maccaroni and Vermicelli, 6d. per Ib.;. Manna Croup, 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY. Tea and Siestnl Meditate es per Ib.; ~~ moli eh ; finest ditto, sd. per lb.; China preserved 
8, King William-street, City, London. Hwee 08 ae te pg jars, 7s. each; Guava Jelly, in zlb, jars, 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. Damaged Rice for Poultry, Ns. per ewt 






by our own 





















































——y 
| STROLOGY.—Persons residing in Londo, 
vi or elsewhere can send any Address, Christian and Surnane 
and Age, in a letter contaming 13 postage-stamps, to Profess; 
Melville, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astrologe 
in the universe), and they will receive by return of post Special Poe, 
written on their names,” in w hich: their destinies will be povented. 


NSOLIDATED SODA WATER. —He 


"~ having granted Letters Patent for the manufactur 
this preparation, so admirably suited for families, emigrants, anj 


tourists; one small bottle, capable of being earried in the waistc 
pocket, being sufficient to make twenty-four of the ordinary descrip 
tion at ld. perglass. Itcan be proeured to the order of all Chyz 
of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 1, Mecklenburg-terrace, Gray's. 
inn-road ; and at the City depot, 88, Snow-hill. 







= ———__——. 
wis ES for DISPOSAL.—To be | DISPOSED 

OF, TWO QUARTER CASKS of very fine Thompsons an 
Croft's OLD PORT WINE, for 91 each; cost 154 the quarter cask 
Also, TWO QUARTER CASKS of Gordon and Co.'s Pale and Golj 
SHERRY, for 7/. 10s. each; cost 121. Duty 8. each quarter cask, 
about 14 dozen. Any person requiring pure and genuine wines may 
depend upon these. They are sold in consequence of a gentlema 
having left England. Samples will be forwarded upon receipt o/ 
twelve stamps. 

Address to Mr. J. SMART, 60, Great Tower-street, London. 





] EAD THESE REMARKS from the “ “ Modern 
History of Wines: — “* This wine (the Cambridge Sherry) was 
| very highly spoken of in the fifteenth century, and is at present held j 
} highe r estimation by the natives than any wine produced in Andalusia 
| It is a ‘perfect wine,’ of a fine straw colour, highly aromatic an 
stomachic. It admits of no mixture of any kind, not even the sme allest st 
quantity of brandy, without a manifest deterioration in taste and 
flavour. It improves by age beyond belief, in firmness, in delicacy and 
| purity.” The only Agents in England for the CAMBRIDGE SHERRY 
are BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, who pu 
vey it to H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, to many families of dist 
tion, some of the highest dignitaries of the Church, and the prin 
| clubs and messes in the kingdom.—3ts, per dozen ; carriage paid to all 
| parts of England. Gentlemen are invited to call at the Counting-house 
and judge for i themseive 8. 





| ou desire really well- polishe a Boots, use 

>ROWN Y’S ROYAL MELTONIAN 

J BLACKING. It renders them beautifully soft, durable, and 
waterproof, while its lustre equals the most brilliant Patent Leather 
Price the same as common Blacking. Made only by E. BROWN, tt 
Inventor and sole Manufacturer of the De Guiche Parisian Polish for 
Dress Boots and Shoes, and Waterproof Varnish for Hunting Boots 
Manufactory, 25, Broad-street, Golden-square, London. Patronised by 
the Court and Nobility, and to be had of all the principal Bootmakers 
and Shopkee pe rs throughout the Kingdom, 











)EAFNESS, ke. 


a 
| | R. BARKER R still continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for deafness, noises in th 
head andears, earache, and all diseases of the ears, in both sexes, 0 
| any age, arising from cold, ner sness, or any other cause. It is 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in every case, of whatever nature, 
and will be sent post free, with full instructions for use, on receipt of 
7s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post-office order, payable at the General 
| Post-office, by Dr. ALFRED BARKER, 25, Argyle Square, King’s 
Cross, London. Consultations daily frum 10 till 1, and 5 till 7, Sundays 
excepted. 
Dr BARKER'S “ Treatise on Deafness,” 20th edition, 64 pages, with 
33 es, sent post free for eight penny postage stamps. Advice free 
to the poor every Wednesday morning, and Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 


TE ETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 

| Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolnte perfection and 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER asa 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most apace 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs 
wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased fre edom of suction 
is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured; while, from the 
sofiness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 

| given to the adjoining teeta when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 

sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time waolly provided against by the peculiar natur 
of its preparation. 

To be obtained only at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay- 
strect, Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the communit nd is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 


diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Quee n, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all re spectable Gr s, Druggists, and others in Town an 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is., andin Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 
and 10s. each. 

. . <7. . Dy 
sm 4VER SUPERSEDED and ROBBERY 
PRE sie nite D by RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’'S 

SHEMICALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVER, 

ac naan ledged ~ > be the purest metal in existence at one-twelfth the 
price of Silver, made into every article for the table, as Cruet-frames, 
Teapots, Candlesticks ;— 
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ocer 


Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 


Pattern. Fiddic. Pattern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
per Dozen ... ... ... 12s. and 15s, ae 28s. 30s 
Dessert ditto ditto 10s. and 13s. 16s. 2is. 






Tea Spoons ditto 5s. and 6s. Rs. I]s. 12s. 
A sample Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of Ten Postage-stamps. 
BALANCE IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 


ables. Desserts. Carver: 

s. d, s. d, s. d 
3} inch Handle, per Dozen ... 10 0 § 0 3 6 
3ginch ditto ditto os, ae 10 0 4 6 
32inch ditto ditto i 13 0 5 §¢ 
4 inch ditto ditto «a 0 8 14 6 6 0 
Nickel Handles, King's P: attern 22 6 18 6 6 6 


Kitchen ditto, from 6s. 6d. per dozen. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of thei 
extensive Stock of NICKEL SILVER WARES, Electroplated by 
Messrs. Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, which cannot be distin- 
guished from sterling Silver. Their Stock also consists of Paper and 
Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as 
every article in Furnishing Ironmonger: every article marked in 
plain figures, at such pric e8 that will fully convince purchasers of the 
advantages of purchasing at their Establishment. 

A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that defy 
compe’ tition 

Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 
post free. Orders above 2. sent carriage- -free, per rai), within 200 





miles. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerse‘ 
ouse), 
ESTABLISHED 1318, 
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LONDON nininninnsal Pound 








LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS. 
CHEAP ISSUE. 
Now reaty, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


| 
| 


| H. WASHBOURNE; 


No. L, WE EKLY ISSUE, at l4d., to be completed in 80 | 
Numbers. ; 

No. I. MONTHLY ISSUE, .at 6d., to be completed in 20 
Parts 


Part I., QUARTERLY ISSUE, at 2s. 6¢., to be completed 
in Four Quarterly Parts. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTABLE and Co. 
Apams, and Co. 


“SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


London: HAMILTON, 








A DOCTOR’S 
OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


SKETCHES and CHARACTERS; 


OR, 
Natural History of Human Intellects. 
By J. W. WHITECROSS. 
COL. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT 
LEBANON, 


3 vols. 8vo. 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS A DISGRACE 
TO ENGLAND, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN HER COLOSSAL STATUES. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. GREER, Author of “ Quakerism.” 
2 vols. 
CONFIDENCE: 
A TALE. 3 vols. 
THE CASTLE ST. LAURE: 
A TALE. 2 vols. 


THE SHRINE OF CONTENT. 


y J. RAWLINGS, Esq. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS 
Of the English Revolutionary Period. 
By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN 
TO PUBLISH. 


Advice*to Authors, inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution, post-free to 
orders inclosing 12 stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS 
ind OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





PE RM. AN EN TE NLARG EMENT 


OF 


PETER PARLEY’S 


+ 


The FIFTEENTH YEAR OF 
which period it has comprised, 


+} 





ANNUAL. 


ITS PUBLICATION, during 
and still continues to include, 
ie following interesting features: 

1. The passing Events of the Cur- 

rent Year. 

Sketches in Natural History. 
Facts and Illustrations of Science. 
Travels and Adventures. 
Biographies of the Great & Good. 
Ancient Legends and Histories. 
Philosophy of Everyday Matters. 
Wonders of Earth, Sea, and Sky. 
British Arts and Manufactures. 

Botanical and Seaside Rambles. 
Extraordinary Persons, Places, 

and Things. 

Tales and Stories, Serious and 

Comic. 

The whole presenting to the youthful mind one of the 
Most beautiful compendiums of Useful and Entertaining 
knowledge ever published. 

The Volume for 1854 is increased (nearly one-third) to 
imperial 16mo. and contains an unusual number of Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood, andin Colours. It is written ina 


Striking and familiar style, and adapted to the 
young persons of both sexes, for whom it forms the most 


9 $0 


COMMA A PS 


10. 


12. 


appropriate Christmas present or New Year’s Gift ever 
published, even in these’ days of cheap literature. Early 


orders are recommended. 
London: DARTON and Co. and all Booksellers. 


*,* The Publishers will be glad to purchase perfect sets of 
** Parley’s Annual.” 


capacities of 


B ANK OF 


DAUGHTER’S MANDAL | 


| I OYAL 


NEW EDITION, by EDWARD MAYHEW 

r — 
{LATE R’S EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
CATTLE DOCTOR; containing the Causes, Symptoms, 
Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, P« 

and Rabbits. Eleventh Edition, 12mo. price 6s 
London: CRAPOCK and Co.; LONGMAN and Co 

HOULSTON and STONEMAN ; 
and J. CORNISH. 


B ANK of VICTORIA, 


LONDON and WESTMINS 


pultry 
; SIMPKIN and Co. 
ROUTLEDGE and Co. ; 


Australia.—The 
» prepared to ISSUE 








at their head office in Lothbury, LETTERS of (¢ "RE DIT and BILLS 
thirty days’ sight upon the Bank of Victoria, Melbourne, Port Philip. 
and upon the Branches ot that ras = Geelo 

of 2 per cent. J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square, London. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are 

amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 

may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payablein January and July, and for the convenience 
of Depositors residing at a distance, may be received, as it falls due, at 
any of the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, without 
expense. 


requested to ex- 
of Interest 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,* Prospectuses free on application. 


DISPENSARY for DISEASES of 
the EAR, Dean-street, Suhocequare : Established 1816. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G 
Treasurer—John Masterman, Esq., 
—William Harvey, Esq., F 
Admitted during the past year, 1388; cured, 559: relieved, 308 
Subscriptions are nestly solicited from the benevolent pul 
keep pace with the daily increasing number of applicants 
Open Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman and Co, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Intending Life Assurers, and Policy-holders in beige ven are 
invited to examine the Ra ates s, Principles, a 


SCOTTISH P ROVIDE NT 
INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the advantages 
Mutual Assurance an be obtained at moderate premiams 
establishment in 1837 37, it hi as issued upwards of 6000 Policies, coverin 
Assurances exceeding 2.500,000/., a result the more satisfactory, as n 


Surgeon 







H. SMYTH, Sec 





Sine 





| indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 


{nnual Premium oe mews 1001. at Death 
Age 25 30 35 40 5 45 
£1 18 0 £2 16 £2 6 10 £2 14 9 £3 5 9 £4 1 
It will be seen, on comparison, that the same Premium which, 


Age 30, for example, is charged in the other Scottish Mutual Offices for 
Assurance of 10002, will secure in this Society a Policy for 1230/ 
PRINCIPLES. 
Ist. Premiums at early and middle ages, 
those of other Mutual Societies. 
2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the 
several ages. 
3rd. A principle in the division 
and favourable to good Lives. 
4th. Exemption from Entry-money 
Policies indisputable except 
PROGRESS DURING 


about a fourth lower than 


rates Of Premium to the 


of the surplus, more safe, equitable 


the 
on the 


LAST 


ground of Fraud 
TEN YEARS 








In Years. Number of New Amount of New /Annual Premiu 
*olicies. Assurances on these 

is43-44 566 £254,175 £6,253 

1945-46 764 344.539 

1847-48 902 386,34 

1849-50 1,159 498,581 

1851-52 1,339 752,500 

In all ints of practice, as in provisior f 
Policie facility of licence for travelling of 





of the P« 
are as liberal 


obtaining advances on the value 
Society, as well as the administration, 
with right principle. 








aS Is Consistent 








Copies of the Fifteenth Annual Report, containing a Statement of the 
Principles of the Institution, Form of Proposal, a very information, 
may be obtained free, on application at the Head Office in Edinburgh, 


in London, 12, MOORGATE-STREET 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Sec 


TAL PROTECTION. 


or at the Office 
retary 


"PROFESSION 


| Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 





Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 
QECURED a PROVISION in 
event of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from 
ing their Ordinary Occupation, by 
Annual Premium to the 


Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 
&@>> Healthy and Diseased Lives Assured on A 
Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, 


30, Essex-street, Stran 


PAPER, 


the 
follow- 
Payment of a trifling 


and Secretary, 


i, London. 


Actuary 


GAMPLES OF 


&e.—A parcel 
] f Stat f 








\ taining specimens of the following articles o t 1 
carriage free, to any part of the United Kingdom, on eipt of Is 1 
postage stamps. ROBERT KERR, 13, Chichester-rents, Chancery- 
lane, London 
Cloth lined Draft for indorsement 
and abstracts > per qni Bas 
Warren's Brief P y per rea 1s 0 
Hodgkinson's ditto 18 
Robert rr’s ditto toe 21 0 
Ruled di » 0 
Foo\scap Cole's 17 6 
Ditto Towgood's 17 6 
Ditto Saunders 14 0 
Dit Ditto ruled i7 6 
Laid Draft Paper 8 73 
Ditto ; ove . s 9 
Ditto 10 6 
Wove Draft . 7 9 
Ditt . . 8 9 
Note Paper anes size, yellow wor rream 2 9 
vitto litto cream laid ; 0 
Ditto full siz ditto 4 0 
Ditto ditto... 0 
Ditto ditto . 7 0 
Ditto ditto black bordered 8 0 
Ditto large size cream laid 7 0 
Ditto blue wove ‘ 4 6 
Ditto large blue wove, extra juality 7 0 
Pink Blotting Paper . 5 quires for 3 9 
oer ditto ° -_ 49 
Dit double in thic kn 8s per quir i‘? 
White ‘Blotting . dive 5quiresfor 5 9 
Jitto double thi ‘k : per quir 2 0 
Cartridge Paper, 21 inches by 26 inches 5 quires fi 7 0 
Small size cream laid Envelopes ner 1000 ; 6 
Note, in three ditto 49 
Thick litto 6 6 
Letter size litto 8 0 
Extra thick ditto ditto ‘ 1 ¢ 
Note, in three, blue wove ditto had ie < 6 9 
Ditto blue laid ditto ’ 7 0 
Letter size blue wove ditto = 8 0 
Ditto blue laid = ditto eve 9 6 
Initial Note, in four, yellow wove ditto “a > 0 


blue per 100 1 6 


Envelopes, 


wove, for foolscap 


and 


lyantageous 


C OM ME — ENT 


LITERARY SEASON 
BY HOPE AND CO 


> 
FOR THE ABERDEEN (¢ 
Immediately at all the Libraries. 
THE TURK & THE HEBREW; 
or, The Rule of the Crescent. A Story of Real 
Events and Living Persons. 
London : Hore & Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE 


A TALE ABINET. 





“Just published, price 7s. 6d 
TRACINGS ; or, The Folie s of the 

Day. By TREVELYAN Tl RNHAM, 
London : Horr & Co. 16, Great | Marlborough-street. 


Sq. 


 ERMENGARDE "SYDNEY : 
Seadie: Wheee 


or, 


& Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


edges, 


Just publist 1ed, wice Is. 6d. ; 
| GOING TO. sews 
in the Life o 
Ran wed 


r gilt 28 


or, Passages 


abella Gordon. T ile for Young 


Hop 16, Great Marlborou ph-street. 


& Co. 


Just ready, price 7s. 6. 

THIRTY SERMONS ON JONAH, 
Amos, and Hosea. by the Rev. W. DRAKE. 
M.A., Lecturer of St. John Baptist Church, 
Coventry ; Hebrew Examiner in the University of 
London ; and late Fellow of John’s College, 
ne 


ot. 


Iso, by the same Author, pr 

A PLEA FOR THE E E 
ment of a Knowledge of the Old aN stament Scrip- 
tures, in their Original Tongue, upon Candidates 
for Holy Orders. Addressed to the Dish ps of the 
Church. 

London: Horr & Co, 16, Great Marlborou gh-street. 


Ready thi 8 day, Second Ec dition, muc iene ved, price 7s. 6d. 


THIRTY-FOUR PRACTICAL 


(FORCE- 








Sermons. By G. W. BRAMELD, M.A. Oxon. 

Vicar of East Markham, late Curate of Mansfield. 

creas ee 

* Brief, earnest, and f Ey ma 

“These discourses are what t t 1 in the 
title-] practical. Mr. I 1d does not command belief, 





he persuades ind convinces. 


London: Hore & Co. 16, Great Marlborouch-street. 


' ARTICLES 


Just published, Third Editi 


QUESTIONS ON THE 


of Religion, with Scripture Intended 
chiefly for the U pper ¢ lasses it wel after they 
have been fully instructed i the ¢ itechism. By 
the Rev. THOMAS CLARK, M.A., Minister of 


Preston. 


& Co. 16, 


Christ Chureh, 
London: Hort 


BRITISH 


VMar 
Grreat Mari 





Just read 


FIRST STEPS “IN 








History, beir r Letters to a you 1 by his 

Tutor. 

‘The ‘voung nobleman’ the } £ ¢ rean. and 
whoever his tutor is, we feel, on the per ] pages 
that he is a man worthy to be trusted. 1 leading facts o 
Briti-h history are thrown into the f 
simple that ( years ma s 
this exce ary-l k from begit 8 
say that the m ain f e trutl y the g t 
religious and constitutional principl j 
lance that would have done credit of mé 


mus books Christian Times 


more pretenti¢ 





‘A concise and well-written su f v 
England, from the invasion of Julius Cesar t times 
The language is simple, and, as the t la 1 
the comprehension of ve in hild author, 
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TO: CORRE SPONDE N TS 
“JSABELLA.”—We cannot recommend her to publish. "She willrequire a 
great deal of practice before she will be suficiently perfect in the art 
of poetry, even if she has the natural genius for it, which we fear she 
has not. 








THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Sournal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

PLEASED, and indeed surprised, Mr. Grave begs to 
acknowledge with gratitude the very general expres- 
sion of approval which has saluted his humble pro- 
posal, his ultimatum, as it were, for the settlement of 
the vexed question: “‘ What is to be done with the 
three thousand pounds collected by the Guild of 
Literature and Art?” Yet he cheerfully and readily 
acknowledges one omission in his scheme, pointed out 
to him by a friendly correspondent: it makes no pro- 
vision for the disposal of the bit of ground at Kueb- 
worth, generously presented as the site of a literary 
almshouse, by Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 

Apropos of a talked-of reduction in the duties on soap 
and paper, in the course of a financial discussion in 
the House of Commons, Sir Epwarp facetiously ob- 
served that you could not drink soap or eat paper, and 














| not 


he therefore disinterestedly preferred a reduction of the | 


malt duty. Mr. Grave has proposed that those un- 
happy three thousand pounds should be spent in a 
literary dinner; but what is to become of Sir Ep- 
WARD'S bit of ground { ? for you cannot eat turf, or 
quaff the dew, which no doubt, in homage to the illus- 
trious owner of the place, plentifully and poetically 
settles on it. 
general movement in that direction, to raise by sub- 
scription on Sir Epwarnp’s piece of ground a literary 
model lodging-house? How pleasant to escape occa- 
sionally, in budding spring or blooming summer or 
solemn autumn, from the Sumum opes ‘st? epitumque 
Rome (not that the ‘“‘opes” trouble us much), and 
wander among those noble glades to which, and to 
the mansion they encompass, Sir Epwarp has de- 
voted an affecting paper! As the Ojibbeway Indians 
were taken to the residence of Mr. Disrae.t, that 
they might see how the English aristocracy lived, 
so the young savages of the ‘Literary World might 
be occasionally admitted into the “ marble halls ” 


of Knebworth, and model their manners and 
deportment on the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form, the expectancy and rose of the 
fair state, that inhabits it. Some principle of 


selection, some test of competency or merit, would 
require to be brought into operation under the circum- 


Would it not be possible, amid the | 


| rebuke of the ribald singing of the “ 


| cate to a Lord 


ject, “let Mr. Gaste hint that he has a 
pluck with the eminent satirist, 
the apology to Sir Epwarp. Pray 
apology to Doctor Dionysius LArpNER? 
Baronet 


crow 


and the Doctor were wickedly satirised in 


to 
fh connection with | 
where is the | 
Both the | 


the same paper, but only the Baronet, and not the | 
Doctor, has received an apology r How is this? Are 
apologies only due to ee conspicuous and 


opulent, and not to Doctors, who, like a Goddess in 
the old poet, walk in (or under) a cloud. Fie! Mr. 
THACKERAY! pursue that career of apologies so 
gracefully begun, and make the amende honorable to 
Doctor Dionysivs. 

Sut you are welcome, on your return to public life, 
you are welcome, Mr. ARruur PeNDENNIS; and that 
you may be as pleasant company for the months to 
come as you have been this month, is the fond wish 
of Mr. Grave. Your air is rather d/asé, Mr. ArTHUR ; 
but you had that fault of old, and tis natural in you, 
affected; overpowered by tender melancholy, 
arising out of the reminiscences of so many long- 
vanished nights and suppers of the gods. But hey- 
day, Mr. Arruur, “we” are getting very “ toryfied ;” 
do “ we” wish to succeed Sir Roperr INGuis as the 
representative of Oxford University, or Mr. Henry 
Drummond in the Membership of West Surrey ? 
“We” were “ Liberal” once ; then we turned Liberal- 
Conservative; but “ we” have got to strange lengths 
now, and talk of Mr. WAsurxeron having displaved 
“‘ courage worthy ofa better cause”—what it is to dedi- 
You never pretended, Mr. PENDENNIs, 
but all thanks to you forthe just 
Cave of Har- 
mony ;” and, had the Middlesex magistrates read 
your No. I. they would not, I fancy, have granted so 
readily as they did grant it, the music-licence the 
other day to the proprietor of a certain ‘‘ Cave.” 
‘Let me make the songs,” said the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Scotch gentleman, “and you may make the 
laws.” He knew what he was saying, did he not, 
Mr. ArtHur; and, were he alive now to have the 

making of the laws, he would unmake certain songs, 
respecting which, and the licence granted them by 
law, the indignant correspondent of the 7imes com- 
plained very ‘properly the other day. 

Thanks to you, too, O eminent Dickens, for your 
judicious interv ention to save the F airy Tale from the 


to social prudery ; 


| moralising transformations of GeonGE CRUIKSHANK. 


What! because he is virtuous, shall there be no more 
cakes and ale? 
total platform, and all our little ones to be enlisted in 


| the Bands of Hope? Is the valour of Jack THE GIANT 


| 


stances, so numerous would be the applicants for | 
admission. As regards the Model Lodging Houses in | 


Dublin, her Masestry and Prince ALBERT have been 
graciously pleased to recommend that the happy per- 
sons admitted into them should be expected to mend 
their clothes, and not go about ragged among the 
“concave bricks” of their environment. 
absurd to suppose that any literary man could be so 
lost to decency as to present himself in a ragged 


state, asan applicant for admission to an establish- | 


ment presided over by the Author of Pelham, the 
Hierophant of the mysteries of dress. Indeed, your 


It would be | 


literary man now-a- days generally goes about in a | 


good coat ; 
paid for it ” 


for the aspirant to ‘the right of settlement” among 


but then the question arises—‘“ Has he | 
Now, would not this be a proper test | 


the beauties of Knebworth,—the production of his | 


tailor’s bill, duly receipted ? Who knows what 


farther developments of the principle might take | 


place, what improvements in the morals of literature 
and its professors pee ge dear to Sir Epwarp) might 
in time flow out of this simple suggestion ? 

Poor Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron! With his 
baronetcy, his Knebworth, his fame, the cheap re- 
issue of his works—despite all these privileges and 
benefits, criticism, like a Damocres’ sword, hangs 
ever over him, and seems to spoil his enjoyment of the 
banquet of life. Thus, in the preface to his new 
edition of Harold, he falls foul of his critic in the 
Atheneum, and asserts, sarcastically, that the gen- 
tleman in question may be competent enough to de- 
cide “on the merits of opera-singers,” but on nothing 
else. Good Heavens! what is the use of being a 
Baronet, the idol of the circulating-libraries, with a 
large credit at one’s publishers, if one is to be put 
about by some casual remarks of a writer in the 
Atheneum? ‘Why be always talking of the ‘“ serene 
region of the Ideal,” if so small a tenant of the Actual 
asa weekly (aye, or a fortnightly) critic can throw 
the idealist into'a bad temper? ? O Sir Epwarp! Sir 
Epwarp! the eminent THackeRAY has apologised 
for his juvenile ridicwe of your thinness of skin; but 
the eminent man, depend upon it, still laughs in his 
sleeve at you, when he reads such a passage. And, 
by the way, the eminent THAcKERAY himself is 
showing a “de gree of susceptibility quite out of cha- 
racter with his antecedents. There is a little re- 
ference in the first number of The Newcomes to an ass 
in a lion’s skin, as symbolical of a critic—which 
shows that the great THackeray himself has 
his vulnerable AcuiILuEs’ heel. 


While on the sub-! 





KitLer to be ascribed to his total 
intoxicating liquors, and the giants to fall an easy 
prey to him, not because of his sword of sharpness, 
but because they had been drinking over-night? By- 
the-by, was it the eminent DicKENs and the eminent 
SToneE (a namesake of Mr. Grave's) that, exagge- 
rated into a multitude by the reporters, constituted 
“the numerous English representatives of Literature 
and Art,” who paid their recent respects at Boulogne 
to his Imperial Majesty Narotron III., when he and 
his lovely Empress lately made the metropolis of 


-abstinence from } 


| unrestricted competition in the 


Is Fairy-land to be turned into a tee- | 


| petition in the case ; 


And Sheffield, which once 
graced itself, dishonouring the memory of EBENEZER 
E.uiorr by rejecting a proposed local rate for the 
establishment of such an institution, has thought 
better of the matter, ~ has had a successful public 


dis- 


ances to that end. 


meeting, and will, is to be hoped, revoke the 
former vote. And the statue of the great library- 
founder of Manchester, old Humpurey CHETHAM 


lueep, that Mr. 


of), 


(the statue from the fine chisel of 
GRAVE formerly gave account placed in 
Manchester Cathedral; among Manchester’s few 
statues none more appropriate than his. 

Strange to say, my Lord ELLesmEre—though he 
be returned, having seen, like ULyssrs, many cities, 
and the manners (rather queer sometimes) of many 
men beyond the Atlantic—strange to say, his Lord- 
ship gives no public sign of life, and with his new 
experiences has not appeared on any platform. Who 
has not dropt a tear at news of the illness of our other 
lecturing lord —the “good” Earn of Cartiste? 
Alas! my Lord PaALMeErsTon’s Vaccination Extension 
Act has not got the length of the Eastern regions, 
where the amiable Earl sojourned (he is to write a 
book about them); and his Lordship fell ill of the small 
pox. Ilow the British people looks up imitatively 
to its aristocracy! When the two Earls set the ex- 
ample, how commoners took to lecturing. And now 
the very convicts lecture! Mr. Grave is not joking; 
but serious as his patronymic. The Daily News of 
Oct. 6 gives a copious report of a lecture delivered by 
a convict (on some scientific subject) to his brother 
unfortunates, and in the presence of the governor 
of the settlement—a penal one somewhere in Aus- 
tralia. The enforced exile rattled it off very 
glibly, indignantly repudiating the notion, at start- 
ing, that gentlemen in his condition were blind to 
the “pleasures and advantages of science.” Per- 
haps, if there should be any insufticiency of public 
works, the holders of tickets of leave under my 
Lord PaLmMerston’s Transportation Bill might take 
to the profession of lecturer, and have their names 
inserted in the list of the Society of Arts. “Sir 
RicHarp H. Smytx” (one of themselves) went fur- 
ther and fared worse! 

With a jubilant flourish of trumpets, the Messrs. 
LONGMAN have announced to their brethren of the 
trade their attainment of a partial triumph in securing 
publication and sale 
of the Irish National School-books : M‘Crowpy 
JuNtIOR’s occupation ’s gone—no one shedding a tear. 
The Messrs. LONGMAN seem to hint that they desire 
a further triumph, and that there should be no 
* national” school-books at all. But ’tis a dispute 
about words. If you have national schools, governed 
by a central authority, the board will enforce in them 
the use of a certain set of books; there cannot, under 
the circumstances, be a completely unrestricted com- 
and, Lord Joun observed, if 
a national school and a national schoolmaster, why 
not a national school-book? In time it may perhaps 
come to pass that, when a man produces a really good 


as 


| book, Government will buy it from him, and present 


Stagdom to blossom like the rose by their presence ? | 


If so, then, what with Mr. Conpen and his praises of 
Russia, what with Mr. Arrucr PeNpennis and his 
disparagement of Washington, the political world 
seems to be turned topsy-turvy, and there is no 
knowing what anybody would be at 

A “ blaze of triumph” for Mr. Grave. Did he not 
lately assert his firm belief in literary spontaneous 
combustion, whatever might be the rights or wrongs 
of the great Krook-controversy. And, as the leading- 
article writers say, have not ‘events completely con- 
firmed the accuracy of our previous statement ?” 
there not a great fire at the printing-office of the 
Messrs. SAviit, one Friday night lately, and the 
invaluable “ columns” of ever-so-many 
were utterly consumed; a catastrophe unparalleled 
since the burning of the Alexandrian Library. ‘ The 
cause of the fire,” said the reporters, ‘‘ remains undis- 
coverable.” Foolish reporters! Oh! when will men 
yield homage to the inductive theory, and sacrifice 
prejudice at the shrine of fact? “The cause of the 
fire remained undiscoverable.” Indeed! And yet 
among the newspapers burned was that eminent 
organ of progress, the Leader, containing the lucu- 
brations, all ablaze with genius, of the first of thea- 
trical critics, Vivian. If newspaper-editors will have 
such burning eloquence, they must expect, in default 
of a conflagration of the Thames, the self-combustion 
of their own property. 

Compl: aints have been rife of the non-success of the 
Free Library Movement in the metropolis, and ‘“ what 
are the men of Marylebone about ?” has grown to be a 


standing interrogatory of the Atheneum’s, — echo 
only answering “what.” It would appear that a 


chief patron of the Marylebone movement was that 
eminent foe of the Taxes on Knowledge, the Right 
Honourable THomas MILNER Ginson, M.P.; and he 
has sailed in his vacht for Constantinople, leaving 
widowed Marylebone a prey to melancholy inaction 
in his absence. But, in lack of him, behold advance 
Mr. C. 
honoured name wanting to any great cause?) the 
lessee of Drury Lane, and on his arm leans Mr. G. V. 
Brooke, the celebrated tragedian; and between the 
efforts of both, the metropolis isto have a free library, 
for both are to devote the profits of future perform- 


Was | 


the copyright to Paternoster-row, tius securing the 
nation the cheap supply arising out of unrestricted 
competition. 

When, so far as the press was concerned, Mr. GRAVE 
fought almost single-handed the battle of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, he was nearly deafened by the 
shout raised on all hands about the advantages to 
publisher, to buyer, and, strange to say, to author, 
that would arise out of cheap books—no journal join- 
ing in the cry more lustily than did the Atheneum. 
Well! Mr. Bentiey has announced a system of cheap 
new novels: “ New novels,” he explains, “in three 
volumes, will be published at 10s. Gd., instead of 
1/. 11s. 6d. as at present; new novels in two volumes, 


| at 7s. instead of 1/2. 1s.; new novels in one volume, at 


newspapers | « 


3s. Gd. instead of 10s. 6d. ;”’ so that Mr. CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcnEeQueEr will find, it is to be hoped, the 
new productions of our charming fictionists lying 


| about extensively in the houses of his acquaintances. 


T. Smiru (when was there a bearer of that | 


What says the Atheneum now—the Atheneum which 
once oracularly said “ Everything that is good is 


cheap”? Hear it! “ We perceive that a gain is 
anticipated to the publisher, to the retail bookseller, 
and to the public. Can it be that the price of copy- 
right, instead of the economic principle” (what does 
this mean?) “is intended to furnish any portion 
of this gain, and that the author, about whose in- 
terest nothing is said in the circular, is to be to any 
extent the scapegoat?” The Athenceum’s zeal for the 
interests of the author comes rather late in the day. 
The new number of the Edinburgh Review contains 
a rather sensible article on the ‘* Newspaper Stamp,” 
opposing, but mildly opposing, its abrogation. The 
Advertisement Duty is gone, the Supplement Stamp 
is gone. Will the other two co-called ** Taxes on 


Knowledge” go also? Mr. Cuance.tor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER was at Manchester the other day, in- 
augurating the erection of a Perr statue; and the 


Right Honourable Gentleman hinted pretty distinctly 
that the Paper Duty was on its last legs. But the 
Newspaper Stamp? Probably, in these days of com- 
promises, a compromise will effected in this 
matter also; and all journals, whether containing 
political news or not, will have extended to them the 
privilege enjoyed by literary j: yurnals, that of printing 
unstamped copies, not trans smissible through the post- 
office. FRANK GRAYE. 
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CLASSICS. 


The Logical Treatises of Aristotle, 
with the Introduction of Porphyry. Literally 
translated, ‘ote Synopsis, 
Analysis, and Introduction. By Octavius 
FrREIRE Owen, M.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Rector of Burstow, Surrey, and Domestic 
Chaplain to the Duke of Portland. (Bohn’s 

Classical Library.) 2 vols. London: H. G. Bohn. 
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Organon ; or, 


with Note 8. 


ASS 
o3. 
‘“* Boun’s Classical Library” has been gradually 
gathering to itself excellent and faithful trans- 
lations of the best works of Greek and Roman 
antiquity; but we regard this recent addition of 
Aristotle’s logical treatises as especially worthy of 
commendation. ‘The works previously translated 
were those well-known masterpieces which had 
been for long more or less in every one’s hands; 
but Mr. Owen has made accessible to younger 
scholars treatises which, down to his publication, 
though spoken of or named by many, have been 
really known to few. In Oxford itself, which has 
so long been regarded as the chosen seat of the 
Aristotelean logic in these latterdays, few students 
have been for the last century really familiar with 
the treatises themselves which have been grouped 
by schoolmen under the title of <Aristotle’s 
Organon. The Nichomachean Ethics, the 
Rhetoric, the Poetics, and, less frequently than 
these, the Politics, have been alone of Aristotle’s 
writings carefully studied; 
sarily scanty Compendium of Aldrich has supplied 
the Juventus Academica with all the knowledge 
they acquired of Aristotle’s Categories, Treatise on 
Interpretation, Analytics, Topics, and Sophistical 
Elenchi. That the substance of all these treatises 
should be compressible within the few pages 
of Aldrich, and remain intelligible to any 
average intellect, was impossible. Accord- 
ingly, until quite recently, Oxford students 
have gleaned their knowledge of the Aris- 
totelean logic from the oral 
tutors upon the Compendium of Aldrich. Mr. 
Hill, of Edmund Hall, published about twenty- 
five years ago the first expansion of Aldrich, 
and a most erudite and excellent, though unpre- 
tending, work it is. Archbishop Whately fol- 
lowed Mr. Hill’s modest steps in more pompous 
guise, as perhaps beseemed an archbishop, and has 
written logical treatises, which are more calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of the world than 
Mr. Hill’s less ostentatious productions; but, 
in justice to a retiring man of sound learning, 
we maintain that Hill’s edition of Aldrich’s 


Example Sy | 





| off the academical road as effectually as the Great 
| Western has done by the coaches which erst en- 


livened the Henley and the Uxbridge roads. 
Hoping that this passing remark of ours may not 
expose the worthy Bohu—free, as it appears, at 
last from the redoubtable Panizzi—to the hostility 
of “poor frozen-out” Oxford grinders, we hear- 
tily thank him for this acceptable addition to his 
Classical Library, and we thank Mr. Owen for 
the masterly manner in which he has performed 
his part of the work. This edition of Aristotle’s 


| Organon, if not, strictly speaking, a novelty, is yet 


the elegant but neces- | 


most truly, to adopt old Verstegan’s phrase, a re- 
stitution of decayed intelligence. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


The Theory of Moral Sentiments; to which is added a 
Dissertation on the Origin of Languages. By ADAM 
Svirn, LL.D. A New Edition, with a Memoir 
by DuGALp Stewart. London: Bohn. 

Apa Smitu’s name is so inextricably associated in 

the mind with his famous Wealth of Nations, that we 





are apt to forget that he wrote other books, which were | 


scarcely less popular in his own time, although they 
have fallen into comparative oblivion in ours, eclipsed 
by the greater brilliancy of the work to which he will 
owe his immortality. Mr. Bohn has served, not only 
the memory of a great man, but the progress of 
mental philosophy, by reproducing in his ‘‘ Standard 
Library,” where it will be within the reach of readers 
of all classes, Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents. 
citating and preserving. 
for originality or profundity; they are often not 
correct ; but then he looks upon his subject with the 


| light of plain common sense; he turns it about im- 
| partially, and exhibits both sides of an argument, 


comments of | 


and the facts that tell against as well as for him. 
The exquisite clearness of his style, which is always 
the result of clear-headedness, and cannot exist where 
that is not, is shown in these essays, as in the Wealth 
of Nations. You may differ from him ; but you never 
misunderstand him. His meaning is always trans- 
parent, and his conclusions are drawn with perfect 
faithfulness and fearlessnees. You do not find him 
shirking a conclusion from his premises, because it 
may be inconvenient to avow it, or because it may 
appear to be inconsistent with some previous assertion 
or theory, like so many of our modern philosophers. 
There are the facts; there are the arguments: I can- 
not help the deduction; it must be taken for what it 
is worth. That is his method of dealing with his 


| subject ; and, if others would follow the example, the 


world would be more speedy in arriving at truth, 
We would especially recommend to the perusal of our 


| readers the third section of the second part, on ‘ The 


Compendium is still the best exposition of the | 


Aristotelean logic, short of the treatises in which 


the great master himself expounds its principles. | 


But here Mr. Owen presents the public with a 
faithful translation of the whole of those treatises, 
illustrated with valuable notes and useful refe- 
rences to modern as well as ancient. authors, 
which, in the hands of a diligent student, will 
supersede the necessity of any oral instruction. 
Mr. Owen’s intimate familiarity with the <Aris- 
totelean writings, and their host of commentators, 
has enabled him, by judicious collocations, to often 


make the obscure Stagyrite his own interpreter— | 


a point of prime importance for the elucidation 


of writings, whose very multifariousness renders | 


the reconcilement of apparent discrepancies at 
once so desirable and so necessary. At the same 


time Mr. Owen’s extensive reading enables him | 


to refer students to authors whose learned labours 
throw light upon passages otherwise dark, and 
lend a charm to those which otherwise would be 
insuperably repulsive. The elements of logic 
are, it must be confessed, harsh and crabbed, and 
present, as Butler wittily observes, 

A kind of Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect, 

Where entity and quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct bodies, fly. 

But the resolute student who, unappalled by 
external husks, will seek diligently for the kernel, 
may, by Mr. Owen’s aid, find it for himself. For- 
tunately for the class of private tutors, alias, more 
Oxoniensi logui, young men are not 
universally diligent, painstaking, and self-reliant. 


* coaches,” 


Influence of Fortune upon the Sentiments of Mankind, 


admirably illustrates the characteristics we have 
described. 





SCIENCE. 


LONGEVITY. 

On the Decline of Life in Health and Disease ; 
be ing an attempt to investigate the 
Longevity, and the best means of attaining a 
healthful Old Age. By Barnarp Van Oven, 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society, &e. &e. 

ExtreME length of days is, in the abstract, sel- 

dom coveted in modern times by the young and 

middle-aged. The helplessness, pains, and petu- 
lance too often associated with old age render it 
unattractive. In the aged, childhood, divested of 
its vivacity and beauty, its simplicity, innocence, 
and promise, has lost all that usually renders it 
lovely and charming. Yet, perhaps, no man who 
has actually grown old ever feels, while sane, an 
honest wish to die. Indeed, the love of life is so 
natural and universal an instinct, that the pro- 
fessing to be tired of it savours rather of affecta- 
tion than of wisdom. If there be any excep- 


| tion to this rule, it will be found only in the ex- 
tatic but sincere piety of a few individuals, whose | 
“longing to depart” harmonises well with the | 


and so require the cheerful voice and guiding | 


hand of a private tutor as a sort of dry nurse; 
else would that indefatigable purveyor of literary 
pabulum, Henry Bohn, have run tutorial “coaches” 


exemplary purity of their lives. 


Causes of 


It is, indeed, a work well worth resus- | 
Its views are not remarkable | 





emption from the curse, “let his days be few, 
than a prolongation of life beyond the ordinary 
and natural term. But our inquiry concerns 
rather the physical than the moral. The physical 
history and conditions of longevity have rarely 
occupied the attention of English writers. The 
design of the work before us—which is written 
by an author who, being a medical man, 1s com- 
petent to do the subject more justice than has 
generally been awarded to it—is “ to consider the 
life of man as presented to our observation in the 
age and country in which we live, and to regard 
variations of climate, race, &c., only so far as 
they may serve to elucidate” the subject. Pass- 
ing over the stages of infancy and childhood, and 
commencing with maturity, he traces the events 
of man’s physical and mental being from that 
period to age, decay, and death. He then pro- 
ceeds to inquire what is. the extent of longevity 
which individuals, who have escaped the ravages 
of disease and accident, may hope to attain, “and 
how they may best be made to enjoy life, even 
until its close.” And to this end we have, lastly, 
an inquiry into the diseases of age, and the means 
by which they may be avoided or mitigated. 

As a medical treatise, Dr. Van Oven’s work is 
a respectable and enlightened, but by no means 
an important or valuable, production. His ac- 
count of the diseases of age is correct and graphic, 
but commonplace ; and his remedies and rules 
of diet are what any sensible and experienced 
medical man would have suggested. As a popu- 
lar work it has considerable claims upon public 
attention; but then, if the dish is served up for 
the general reader, it is far too highly seasoned 
with professional garbage than suits our taste, or 
does credit to that. of the author. The public 
cannot understand it, the profession cannot 
wade through it; it is incomprehensible to the 
one, and irksome to the other. ‘These remarks 
apply, however, almost exclusively to the third 
chapter, which forms less than one-third of the 
work. The rest is, for the most part, unexcep- 
tionable ; but it might have been published at a 
cheaper rate by leaving the diseases of old age to 
be treated, prophylactically and therapeutically, 
by those who have the charge of them. 

The most amusing as well as the most novel 
portion of the volume is the appendix, which 
contains a number of tables and notes, in which 
some account is given of no less than 6201 indi- 
viduals who are said to have lived to the age of 
100 years or upwards; of whom 1519 have died 
between 100 and 110 years of age; 331 between 
110 and 120 years; 99 between 120 and 130 years; 


: pike rote | 37 between 130 and 140 years; 11 between 140 
with regard to the Merit or Demerit of Actions.” It | 


and 150; 17 beyond 150, of whom two are 
said to have attained 200 years. To these are 
added fifty-five persons, said to be still living, who 
have already exceeded 100 years; 495 “ additional 
instances;” 2179 “lives above 100 in Russia;” 750 
“in Sweden;” and 708, who are reported by the 
Registrar-General to haye died (in England and 
Wales) at the age of 100 or more, during five 
years, out of 1,237,986 deaths in a population of 
18,897,187. 

The reader will recover a little from his as- 
tonishment at these almost antediluvian ex- 
amples of longevity upon being informed that, 
although it is the opinion of our author that 
“they must be regarded as very short of the 
number which might be collected, if proper atten- 
tion were paid to the subject,” yet he acknow- 
ledges that “their accuracy cannot be relied on, 
and that there is not any authority for many of 
the instances.” This admission would seem at 
first sight to deprive the tables of all interest; but, 
upon examination, it is not found to be the case. 
Had the well-authenticated cases been carefully 
separated from those of doubtful authority, a 
more valuable, though far less astounding, collec- 
tion of facts would have been presented to us; 
but still there are many interesting examples of 
advanced age related on well-founded testimony ; 
and a very curious account is given of their 


No instances of | family history, habits, state of health, profession, 
this kind appear to have existed among the | or employment. 


And these little histories tend 


ancient Jews, to whom “length of days” was a | to throw some light on the causes and conditions 


divinely-appointed reward, not only for filial 


obedience, but for general moral excellence. It 
does not appear, however, that any expectations 
of extraordixary longevity were attached to the 
| promise, which seems rather to indicate an ex- 


| 





of longevity. From these and other sources may 
be gleaned a few general principles, some of which 
are opposed to popular opinion. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as 
the art of prolonging life beyond its natural period. 
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One might as well talk of prolonging gestation, 
prolonging infancy, or prolonging childhood. All 
that can be done by art consists in avoiding, as 
far as may be, those causes and accidents which 
tend to shorten life, or to prevent our attaining 
that age which our constitution and 
strength would otherwise enable us to reach. He 
who thinks to prolong his life a day beyond this, 
by adopting rules of diet or any other means, is 
engaged in an undertaking about as foolish as 
endeavouring to add a cubit to his stature. 
questionably, it is in the power of any person to 
shorten his life materially by intemperance and 
excess of any kind; but it is not so certain that 
it is in his power to lengthen it by austerities, or 
any other extreme peculiarity of regimen. Nay, 
it is more than probable that the well-known 


autobiography of Cornaro, the Italian nobleman— | 
who, having spent a dissipated youth, repented | 


at the age of forty, and then resolved upon adopt- 
ing a rigidly temperate course of life, and ulti- 
mately attained his 104th year—has rather tended 
to shorten than to prolong the lives of such 
readers of his history as have been bold enough 
to follow his example. The man who up to his 
fortieth year had so injured his life by intemper- 
ance, that he was assured that if he continued the 
same course he could not live many months, 
must have had a vigorous constitution to recover 


at all; but that he should not only have recovered, | 


but have lived sixty-four years longer on twelve 
ounces of food per diem, and, at the age of eighty- 
three, have been as nimble and merry as a lad in 
his teens, shows that he possessed a hardiness of 
system proof against excesses, not only of intem- 
perance but of abstinence, which no other man 
perhaps ever long survived. 
imitate this bright example of temperance and 
regularity would probably so injure the health 
as to endanger the life of any ordinary mortal. 


This and many other instances tend to prove | 
that unusual strength or hardihood of constitu- | 
tion is one of the elements of longevity. Without | 


it, none can calculate upon any extraordinary | 


length of days. But, as this is opposed to a 


common opinion, often expressed by borrowing | 


the old proverb, “a creaking door hangs longest 
on. its hinges,” we shall endeayour to illustrate 
our observation by facts. 

There are four classes of facts which espe- 


cially confirm the rule that strength is an ele- | 
ment of longevity, to say nothing of the evidence | 


of strength presented by longevity itself. 

1, Persons who have lived to a very alvanced 
age, have generally been remarkable for enjoying 
remarkably good health. Dr. Van Oven mentions 
no less than sixty-one persons who had each 
attained upwards of 100 years, who were known to 
have been strangers to illness all their days. Seve- 
ralof them were never ill a single day, dying sud- 
denly at last. Others never kept their bed a day 
from illness; and the rest of them were never ill 
until laid on their death-bed. Now, as nothing 
more clearly betrays weakness than valetudi- 


narianism, or that condition of system in which | 


the actions of health cannot be well and duly 
performed for any considerable length of time 


together—so, nothing presents more unquestion- | 


able evidence of extraordinary strength and 


vigour, than a century or more of uninterrupted | 


health. 

2. Although the mental faculties and bodily 
senses are often impaired in individuals who 
reach only three-score years and ten, yet 
those who have reached more than _five-score 
years have frequently retained their faculties to 
the last. Our author quotes the cases of 105 in- 
dividuals who have each exceeded 100 years of age, 
and whose senses were perfect and faculties unim- 
paired to the last. They all retained their hear- 
ing, sight, smell, and intellectual powers till their 
last illness, and most of them to the very day of 
their death. This shows a vigour of constitution, 
and, if we may so speak, a nice adjustment of 
structure, which, combined, constitute extraor- 
dinary strength. 

3. Persons who have lived to a very advanced 
age have not only, as a general rule, retained 


their faculties to the last, but have often given | 


such palpable proofs of strength in old age, 
as have astonished their neighbours. 
three instances of extraordinary feats performed, 
most of them by individuals on the shady side of 
a century, are related by Dr. Van Oven. 
appear, for the most part, to be well authen- 
ticated. The following are among the most 
remarkable :—One individual, whose name does 
not appear, is re'ated by Mr. Easton, in his book on 
“Human Longevity,” to have performed a journey 





natural | 


Un- | 


Any attempt to | 


Sixty- | 


They | 


| of sixty miles on foot in two days, in his 100th 
| year. On the same authority, Mary Wilkinson, 
who died in her 110th year, is said, in her 99th 
year, to have walked from Ronald Kirk, in York- 
shire, to London, a distance of 290 miles, in five 
days and three hours, carrying on her back a keg 
of gin, and provisions for her support during her 
‘journey. P. Coets,a soldier who died in Flanders 
in 1789, aged 104, was so remarkably strong, that 
at seventy-three he removed a butt of beer from 
acart “without labour.” Jane Davis, an English 
woman, who died in 1777, at the age of 113, is 
said, in her 103rd year, to have reaped wheat 
against a man a whole day. 

4. Very advanced years have, in numerous 

instances, been attained in spite of various cir- 
cumstances tending naturally to shorten life. Of 
the instances enumerated in this volume several 
were paupers, exposed to all the physical evils 
and dangers of poverty ; some were public beggars; 
one lived ina cellar for fifty years; and one was a 
slave for seventy years, and yet was, in the year 
1814, still living, at the age of 129. Others were 
respectively soldiers, sailors, surgeons, midwives, 
and, more wonderful still, some four or five of 
| them lived very irregular lives, and were remark- 
ably intemperate. One was an ardent lover of 
fox - hunting, followed the hounds until 80, 
until 100 attended the unkennelling in a chair, 
and drank freely until within ten years of his 
| death, which occurred in his 126th year. Another 
|‘ was very intemperate, being usually drunk 
twice a week until he was 100.” Several were 
vegetarians; one drank nothing but water, and 
ate only once in each day. It cannot be doubted 
that, as a general rule, the conditions of life’s 
tenure enumerated in the foregoing examples, are 
| by no means favourable to longevity, and that 
the individuals who attained a great age in spite 
of them must have been gifted with extraordinary 
vigour of constitution. 

We also learn from an analysis of Dr. Van 
Oven’s tables that the peculiarity is hereditary, so 
far at least as that the relatives of persons of very 
advanced age often attain an equally extraordinary 
longevity. It appears, therefore, that there is 
some family peculiarity which, whether it consist 
in extraordinary bodily vigour, or in a latent 
tendency to resist the approaches of decay, or 
both, cannot be produced or engrafted in strangers 
in whose family no such power or tendency has 
yet been developed. Of this hereditary character 
| of longevity, evidence is presented by Dr. Van 
Oven, who adduces between forty and fifty exam- 
ples, of which the following are among the most 
striking :— 


P. M‘Donald, a fisherman, a native of Scotland, 
died in 1772 at the age of 109. His father attained 
the age of 116, his grandfather 107. Mary Teach, an 
Irishwoman, who died in 1790 at the age of 100, lost 
her father at 104, her mother at 96, her uncle at 110; 
and she had two sisters living at her death whose 
united ages were 170. A Mrs. Keithe, who died in 
| England in 1772 at the age of 113 years, and whose 
senses are said to have been unimpaired until fourteen 
days before she died, left three daughters to bemoan 
her loss, who respectively attained the ages of 111, 
110, and 109 years. Five score years and ten appear to 
have been the natural term of life in thisextraordinary 
sisterhood. The case, however, isnot unique. Legge 
is the name of another family, of whom four sisters 
| attained respectively the ages of 110, 106, 100, 112. 

Their father Edward Legge, had nine other children, 
many of whom attained toa very old age. J. Mirehouse, 
a yeoman, who was living in England in the year 1805, 
and who entertained between thirty and forty friends 
on his 100th birthday, buried his father at 95, and his 
| mother at 100 ; one sister died at 93, and three others 
lived from 80 to 85 years. A Mrs. Pilman, an English 
woman, and her five sisters, attained the average age 
of 87 years each, one having lived to 100, another 
to 95, a third to 88, &¢. A German soldier, 
whose name does not appear, but who lived to 180, 
having fought at the battle of Pultowa under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, married at 93, had in 1803 186 
| descendants, among whom were two grandchildren 
each 100 years old. (Vide Philosophical Magazine, 
| No. 66, Noy. 1803.) Eccles, a spinster, an 
Englishwoman, who lived to complete her 106th year, 
had several relatives who lived to 90, and up- 
wards; her father lived to 107, her sister to 104. 
Of Thomas Parr, the well-known English labourer, 
who died in 1635 at the age of 152, two grandsons 
attained the ages of 127 each ; another grandson 109, 
a great grandson 124, and a nephew 113. 


It has been a curious question whether the 
married or single state has been blessed with the 

| greatest longevity. Dr. Van Oven 
many examples of each; but in many other in- 
stances the condition of life is not specified, so 
| that no statistical examination of the subject can 


gives us 





be instituted. But if any over-cautious Celebs 
should be deterred from matrimony, by a fear lest 
the anxieties and tribulation incident to that holy 
state should tend to shorten his precious and 
valuable life, he may find solace and encourage- 
ment from the knowledge that not only did some 
hundreds of these hoary-headed gentlemen and 
ladies venture once in their lives upon the trials 
of wedlock, but many of them had been married 
twice; two, at least, had been married three 
times (one a male, the other a female); one had 
been married jive times, another six times, and 
one lady was bold enough to take unto herself 
thirteen husbands, and survived them all! Yet, 
in justice to all parties and all opinions, we are 
bound to state that whereas only two persons are 
said to have attained the surprising age of 200 
years, it is written of one of them, in the parish 
register of Evesreach, Somersetshire: “ Buried, 
December 20, 1588, Jane Britten, a maiden, as 
she affirmeth, at the age of 200.” 

A fact of considerable physiological interest is 
related of several of these venerable persons, 
namely, that a few years before their death they 
not only retained their health and faculties, but 
were blessed with a number of ne w teeth. Thus, it 
is related of J. Ram, a negro who died in Jamaica 
in 1808, aged 140, that he “had a new set of 
teeth twenty years before he died, which remained 
sound.” It is likewise related of no less than 
twelve individuals on the list, that they had cut, 
respectively, two or more teeth in extreme old 
age. These instances are by no means uncom- 
mon among other aged persons who have not 
attained extraordinary longevity; and the occur- 
rence has led to the popular notion that, if persons 
attain a certain age and retain their physical 
vigour, they are, as it were, entitled, by virtue of 
a law in the animal economy, to a new set of teeth, 
This, however, is a great error. It may be con- 
fidently asserted that there is no evidence of any 
person having had a third set of teeth at any 
time. The story of the negro above cited is in- 
credible, being founded only on newspaper autho- 
rity, and opposed to all experience; and of the 
other twelve, it is not even reported that they 
had a new set of teeth, but that one had “several 
new teeth at 90,” another “four new teeth 
at 92,” a third “some new teeth at 90,” a 
fourth “cut two teeth at 102,” a fifth also “cut 
two teeth at 102, and had all perfect except two.” 
Others cut “some new teeth,” “several new 
teeth,” &c.; but there are only three instances in 
which the number, when specified, exceeds three, 
and only one in which it exceeds four; and this 
last is a newspaper story, and the number is 
stated to be five, “ three of which remain,” and 

we may add) probably constituted the original 
number of new teeth. The testimony, then, of 
the completion of a new set of teeth at an ad- 
vanced age, amounts to nothing, and is opposed 
to physiological facts. Every dentist knows that, 
although it is the rule that the primary or 
deciduous set of teeth are shed at the seventh or 
eighth year, and immediately preceded by the 
permanent set, yet there are many deviations 
trom this rule. ‘The shedding of the first set, or 
of some of them, is sometimes deferred for years, 
and often there is a deficiency in the second set 
of one or two teeth in one or both jaws, which 
deficiency is generally supplied in after years. 
So that the two, three, or four teeth, which are 
sometimes cut in advanced life, may consist 
either of those of the permanent set which were 
originally deficient, or they may consist simply 
of the wisdom teeth, which, though generally cut 
about the twenty-fifth year or before, sometimes 
fail to make their appearance (like wisdom itself) 
till a much later period. In neither case is there 
a new set, but simply a deficiency supplied, which 
is not unlikely to take place at an age when there 
is naturally a tendency to ossification in every 
part of the system. It is even possible that the 
wasting of the gums and alveolar processes which 
takes place in old age may simply have brought 
to light teeth buried in the jaw, but still retaining 
their original position, just as ancient rocks have 
been brought to light by the action of the wind, 
rain, or tide, upon the sands in which they have 
been for ages sepulchred. 

The manifest inaccuracy of some of the state- 
ments above alluded to might seem to throw a 
haze of considerable doubt over the rest; and it 
seems necessary, before concluding, to say a few 
words on the general credibility of those facts 
which we have assumed to be true, as well as 
others contained in this curious volume. 


In the year 1852 the subject of longevity 
was a good deal canvassed in that interest- 
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ing periodical, Notes and Queries. One cor- 
respondent challenges actuaries and others to 


refer him to a single instance of an insured 
person who lived to 150 or even 110 years, 
forgetting that life insurance is yet in its infancy, 
and that people do not usually insure in advanced 


years. Ina mere question of general physiological 
int ‘rest, he requires nothing less than “good legal 
nee.” We confess this is somethi: 1 new in 
ience. Lest, however, our readers should be 
tempted to the extreme of credulity, we may 
mention one or two curious sources of fallacy to 
which otherwise hi:hly respectable evidence is 
exposed. “In the obituary register of the 
ancient parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, is to 


ei 





be found the following very singular entry, viz:— 
‘Thomas Cam, died on eed 28th of January 1588, 
at the astonishing age of 207 years. He was born | 
in the year 1381, in the reign of Kit 1g Richard II. 
and lived in the reigns of twelve kings and 
queens:” (Zines, December 1848.) The editor of 
the Notes and Queries appends to this quotation 


the following:—* At the time the above para- 
graph was going the round of the papers, a friend 
consulted the parish clerk of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, respecting its authenticity, and was in- 
formed th: it some mischievous individual had 
“438 red the figure 1 into 2. It is correctly given 
by Sir Henry Elis in his History of Shoreditch, 
P as follows:—Thomas Cam, aged 107, 28th | 
, Pabedan 1588:” (Notes and Queries, March 20, 
1850). Here we have the authority of “the | 
clerk” brought into collision with an extract from 
the parish register given correctly on the autho- 
rity of the Zines. For, if both accounts are cor- 
rect, the eriyinal entry in the register would con- | 
traiict itself. How could a man dying at the age 
of 107, in the year 1588, have been born in the 
reign of Richard IL, or have lived in the reigns 
of twelve kings and queens? We can only refer 
the curious to the register itself. 
The fallacy of the following record is less 
‘obscure. We quote from a correspondent in 
Notes and (Queries, who gives the Worcester Chro- 
nicle for his authority. “In the churchyard of 
Cheve Prior, Worcestershire, there is a record of a 
venerable worthy who died at the patriarchal age 
of 309! It is probably meant for 39, but the 
village chiseller thought fit to put the 30 first, and | 
9 afterwards.” The explanation is certainly more 
credible than the original statement. In these 
matters the only guide we have is, taking all | 
those circumstances into consideration, which 
go to make the question credible or other- 
wise. ‘Thus, in our estimate of the physiology of | 
longevity, we have regarded the recorded age to | 
be credible when the health, habits, and family 
of the deceased are all or any of them presented | 
before us in a truthful manner. That several | 
thousands of persons have, within the last two or | 
three centuries, survived their hundredth year, we 
donot believe; simply because, without good legal 
evidence, the thing is incredible. We must, how- 
ever, thank the author for the amusement which 
his book has afforded us; and we think the facts 
related on good authority are sufficient to warrant 
the following conclusions, namely: that remark- | 
able longevity results from a peculiarity of con- | 
stitution, frequently hereditary ; that it is attained | 
under every variety of regimen, diet, and habits, 
and, in some instances, in spite of an intemperate 
and irregular life; that on the other hand, as a | 
general rule, no hygienic precepts nor mode of 
‘living can by any means ensure or even render | 
probable a prolongation of life beyond the allotted | 
term of seventy or eighty years. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that, though 
we can do nothing that will lengthen our lives, 
much may be done, and often is done, which tends | 
materially to shorten the period between birth | 
and death. It cannot be doubted, indeed, that | 
in those instances of longevity in which intempe- 
rance has been the rule rather than the exception, | 
the life might have been very considerably pro- | 
longed by a more regular and temperate mode of | 
living, a consideration which throws an air of | 
greater credibility on the whole of these reports | 
than would otherwise belong to them. 
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miraculous successes of the revolutionary armies 


| Ir will long remain a moot oun whether the | to have deserted the allies, and to isis gone over 
| to the 


of the first French Republic were owing in a | , 
| tine horrors and bloodshed of the period, the 


greater degree to the genius of their commanders 
and the valour of the troops, than to the blunders 
and bickerings of their adversaries. It cannot be 
doubted that the terrible energy of the Terrorist 
leaders, which punished defeat by death, ensured 
the victory in many a doubtful struggle; and it 
is equally clear that the massacres and proscrip- 
tions of the period, by driving into the army the 
flower of French chivalry and patriotism, had a 
similar tendency. To these potent influences 
must be added the fever of fanaticism which 
burned in the breasts of many of the military 
admirers of St. Just and Robespierre, and inspired 
a contempt for death and danger that would have 
been heroic, had it not so frequently degenerated 
into ferocity. On the other hand, 
armies of 
jealousies and conflicting schemes 
aggrandisement. While professing to combat a 
common enemy, the sovereigns and their minis- 
ters were sharply watching their individual 
interests; and the consequence was that they 
experienced a series of disasters, which, however 
humiliating to national pride, may be numbered 
amongst the most instructive lessons which the 
yarning voice of history records. 

The commencement of the campaign in Flanders 
and Holland, in 1793-94, was most favourable to 
Great Britain and her allies. On the Ist of Feb. 
1793, nine days after the execution of Louis XVI, 
the National Convention had declared war ag: 
the Stadtholder of Holland, and the King of Grea 
Britain. At that time Belgium was overrun 
with the armies of France, and Dumouriez was 
at Antwerp, maturing his schemes for the con- 
quest of Holland. On the 17th of Feb. the French 
general entered the Dutch territories, and the 
capitulation of the important fortress of Breda 
followed on the 27th. In this posture of affairs, 


' the Duke of York landed in Holland with the 


advance guard of the British army; and ere the 
month of March had passed, the French were 
compelled to evacuate Antwerp; Brussels was in 
the hands of the Austrians; and Dumouriez was 
preparing to retire within the French frontiers. 
The siege of Valenciennes followed in the summer, 
and occupied much unnecessary time. Instead 
of taking the place by assault (as recommended 
by Colonel Moncrief, the chief English engineer), 
nr tgees 
general, the fortress (erected by Vauban) wa 
approached “ according to the established rules of 
attack.” At length, after a tedious siege, it sur- 
rendered to the Duke of York, and General, then 
Captain Calvert, of the Coldstres am Guards, had 
the honour of conveying the important intelligence 
to England. 

Having thus brought Sir Harry Calvert on the 
stage, we may proceed to state that his military 
career commenced in America, where he served, 
during the war of Independence, under Lord 
Cornwallis. On the surrender of the English 
army at York Town, on the 17th October 1781, 
he was detained a prisoner of war, until February 
1784. Having subsequently exchanged from the 
Welsh Fusileers into the Coldstream Guards, he 


| attracted the notice of the Duke of York, and 


was selected by his Royal Highness as one of his | 
aides-de-camp during the campaign in Flanders. 
He appears to have been a good soldier and a 
sensible man, with a true English heart in his 
bosom. It is highly creditable to him that he 
saw through the falsehood and treachery of our 
so-called allies, and his opinions are at all times 


| expressed with an honourable warmth and frank- 


ness. 
After the fall of Valenciennes we are truly told 
that “the allies suffered themselves to be disu- 


| nited by mutual jealousies and selfish objects ; 


the successes gained by the bravery of their 
armies were to be forfeited by the separate ambi- 
tion of their cabinets.” Whilst Prussia and 
Austria were preparing to squabble about their 
proportions of the spoil, Great Britain cast a 
longing eye on the sea-coast of French Flanders, 
and the siege of Dunkirk was resolved on. This 
movement, which was both ill-advised and ill- 
conducted, resulted in a signal failure. The 
| besieging army (unsupported by the naval arma- 
ment, which had been dispatched from England 
just too late to co-operate with it) was compelled 


| greatest honour. 
the allied | 
Europe were weakened by mutual | 
of national | 











| 


to retreat at midnight from before the town, | 


“leaving behind them thirty-two pieces of bat- | 
tering cannon, 300 barrels of powder, and other | 
stores, which it was impossible to bring off or 
even to destroy.” From this period fortune seems 


i 








tepublicans. The genius of Carnot lite- 
rally organised victory, and, despite all the intes- 


French nation showed that it had the spirit and 
the power to repel invasion. The campaign of 
1794 opened most disastrously to the allies. An 
action was fought in May near Turcoin, in which 
they were signally defeated and forced to retire 
with great loss; but it is gratifying to learn that 
the British troops behaved no less nobly in the 
hour of defeat than they had previously done in 
the day of victory. ‘Their intrepidity on the 
occasion is thus noticed by Sir Harry Calvert, in 
a letter to Sir Hew Dalrymple :— 


INTREPIDITY OF THE BRITISH INFANTRY. 

The conduct of the British infantry does them the 
Their retreat could not be effected 
without a heavy loss of men and artillery. I most 
sincerely hope that the heavy disaster which has 
fallen so undeservedly on us will be a warning to 
our allies; for while the same loose, unconnected, 
unmilitary system is persevered in, while such rash- 
ness and such childish obstinacy are the striking 
characteristics of their councils, nothing but loss 
and disgrace can attend the arms of his Imperial 
Majesty. The Emperor has done us a bit of justice, 
in publicly acknowledging that the Duke’s column 
was the only one of the five that completed the ser- 
vice expected from them; and I believe the conduct 
of the British troops has excited the admiration, and 
perhaps jealousy, of the whole Austrian army. Lake 
continues very indifferent. Poor Ludlow is as well 
as can be expected after the loss of his arm, which 
he bore with the most heroic fortitude. God bless 
you, my dear Sir Hew. My indignation is excited 
toa pitch I can hardly describe, by the reflection of 
what we have suffered by the obstinacy, ignorance, 
and pride of those who take the direction of the 
war. 

From the above communication it will be seen 
that Sir Harry Calvert entertained, at this pe- 
riod, no great ‘feeling of respect for the imperial 
commanders ; and, in the following extract from 
his diary, his sentiments with regard to the con- 
duct of the House of Austria at this juncture are 
thus freely expressed :— 


CONDUCT OF THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT. 

The conduct of the Imperial Government towards 
the States of Brabant and Flanders presents itself, 
on this occasion, in full force, and, in every unpreju- 
diced mind, must excite sentiments of contempt and 
abhorrence. It has been the ill-judging policy of the 
House of Austria, in different treaties, for this last 
century, to sacrifice the interests of these unfortunate 
countries by curtailing their natural advantages, by 
distressing "their trade, and discountenancing their 
manufactures. It has been the infatuated policy of 
the same House recently to take from the inhabitants 
the power of defending themselves, by disarming 
them, by dismantling their towns, and laying open 
their frontier to the irruptions of their enemy; and 
it has been reserved for the present Emperor to show 
the possibility of a sovereign quitting the head of 
his army in a moment of defeat, and abandoning his 
subjects when they were in the greatest need of his 
protection. Whatever the language of the flatterers 
of the present age may be, the page of history will do 
justice to the demerits of Francis II. and will brand 
with the infamy it deserves the Imperial Cabinet of 
the present day. June 24.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke marched from the position before Tournay, 
leaving as much force as he could possibly spare for 
| the defence of that town. The distress of the inhabi- 
tants on seeing the departure of his Royal Highness, 
to whom they had been long accustomed to look as 
their surest refuge and protector, will be easier 
imagined than described; and the feelings of his 
Royal Highness and of the British army in general 
demonstrated the contrast between a prince of the 
House of Brunswick and an English army, and that 
sovereign who was the first to set the example of 
quitting the frontier in the hour of danger. 


The following characteristic letter to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple still more graphically describes the 
miserable condition of the Netherlands and the 
misconduct of Austria:— 


Head-Quarters, Lombeke, July 4, 1794. 

As I have no pleasure in being the recorder of our 
own disgraces and losses, I shall tell you in a very 
few words that the storm that has been long gathering 
over this ill-fated country has at length burst. All 
is terror and dismay amongst the wretched inhabitants, 
and desolation will quickly follow. In three short 
days we have lost, without firing a shot, Marchiennes, 
Orchies, Tournay, Oudenarde, Ghent—in short, every- 
thing except Valenciennes, Quesnoy, and Condé, 
between Brussels and the French frontier. We retired 
in obedience to the Prince of Cobourg’s orders, and he 
says the enemy’s force in his front was such as to leave 
| him no alternative. So much for the acquisition 
procured by the expenditure of so much labour, 
blood, and treasure last year. So many concurring 


| circumstances exist, that I can hardly help adopting 
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the idea universally credited throughout this country, 
and pretty generally in the army, that some foul play, 

and some very dark designs, exist in a certain 
quarter. 
hardly fit to be your correspondent; so adieu. I do 
not see one ray of light in this dark prospect ; 
a bon mot is always worth something, I will conclude 
with an answer made by a French prisoner on being 
asked if he knew who the Emperor was, as he passed 
through Frankfort in his shameful or rather shameless 
retreat: ‘‘Apparemment Monsieur est quelque 
émigré des Pays-Bas.” Set about a subscription for 
the unfortunate wretches who, being deserted by their 
sovereign, are now turned naked and unprotected on 
the wide world. Their cause is that of humanity, 
and well worth the consideration of Britons. 


Sir Harry Calvert’s suspicions of treachery in 
the camp of the Allies were but too well-founded, 
for, according to Alison, the Cabinet of Vienna 
was, at this moment, entertaining secret over- 


tures of peace from the French Government. If | 
anything could increase the indignation which | 


every Englishman must feel at these shameful 
transactions, the proclamation which was ad- 
dressed to the Germanic circles in August 1794, 
by the Prince of Cobourg, must effect that object. 
We fully agree with Sir Harry Calvert that ‘ 


more impudent paper was never published”— | 


more shamefully mendacious or deliberately in- 
sulting to the common-sense and right feeling of 
mankind. This precious document—after stating 
that “ the inexhaustible resources of France, 
innumerable cohorts, the inactivity of a blinded 
people who would not listen to the paternal ad- 


vice of their good prince, and the secret practices | 


of some of their ambitious representatives, were 
the causes which compelled the Imperial armies 
to retreat”—contained the princely threat;that, 
“if, like the inhabitants of the Belgian Prov *nces, 
the German nations should suffer themselves to 
be misled by secret seducers, he and his army 
should be obliged to pass the Rhine, and leave 
them a prey to their enemies, and withdraw from | 
them, without ceremony, whatever the enemy might | 
find among them for subsistence.” Sir Harry Cal- | 
vert’s comments upon this atrocious proclamation | 
are worthy of a British soldier :— | 
| 


The Prince of Cobourg’s late proclamation (he says) 
has extinguished the glimmering light that I saw, or | 
fancied I saw, through the gloom that surrounds us. 
It is a most impudent publication. His Serene 
Highness, after most unjustly imputing to ¢ inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands the disasters and disgraces 
that have marked the operations of the army ‘under 
his command, tells the good people of the country 
between the Meuse and the Rhine, in very plain terms, 
that if they do not give their property and themselves 
to their most gracious sovereign, his Majesty, with 
the same paternal care that he extended towards 
their brethren in the Netherlands, will rob and 
plunder, and then abandon them to their enemies. 
I daily thank God I am an Englishman, and pray 
that the time may arrive when it may no longer be 
necessary for us to have connection with the fools 
and villains who are playing the principal parts on 
the Continent of Europe. I have ne been of opinion 
that we have more to apprehend from the misconduct 
and duplicity of those whom we call our friends, than 
from the prowess of our enemies. The proof is, that 
in all parts where we acted by ourselyes we have 
been successful ; the reverse has been the case in every 
instance where we have relied on others. You will 
perceive I am rather bitter on this subject; but the 
miseries I have witnessed, and the little probability I 
see of their being redressed, and the impudence with | 
which certain people come forward who ought to 
sink in their own imbecility (if nothing worse), I 
confess excites my indignation. 





We have intimated that many salutary lessons 
are to be drawn from the misfortunes and disasters 
of this unlucky campaign. We may learn from 
it how dangerous it is to repose implicit confi- 
dence on continental allies, and to submit our 
troops to the direction of foreign generals. Had 
England relied upon herself, instead of on others, 
the issue of the contest might have been very 
different. “Let us trust,” says Sir Harry a 
emphatically, in one of his letters, “to God and 
ourselves; for, I repeat it again and again, there | 
is nothing else left on which we can rely with 
safety.” Again, he says, “ We have nothing to 
rely on but Providence and our own exertions. 
The main object, I am persuaded, with some of 
our allies, is not to beat the French, but to cheat 
the English.” We may also observe that some of 
the disasters of the campaign may be traced to 
the inattention of the home authorities. It was 
on this account that the siege of Dunkirk proved 
80 lamentable a failure; and it is well-known 
that the arms and clothing of the English troops 
(who were too often placed at the mercy of un- 





I do assure you that the events of the last | 
fortnight have vexed me to such a degree, that I am | 


but, as | 


| cesses, 


its | 
| emigrants who followed the retiring army. 


the purposes of man may be hind ennai hed. 
To anticipate is often as fatal to an undertaking 
as suffering a favourable opportunity to pass by 
unimproved. Prudence commonly suggests the 
auspicious moment. Her intuitive persuasions 
to delay should not be overruled by impatience, 
nor her promptings to action be defeated by pro- 


| principled contractors) were of a most inferior | 
and insufficient character. When Charles James 
Fox fought a duel with Mr. Adams (who had 
taken upon himself to resent some insult on the 
| Administration), it is upon record that his adver- 
sary’s ball, after striking him, fell harmlessly into 
his breeches pocket; whereupon the Opposition 


leader revenged himself with the malicious wit- | crastination. To have written the life of John 
ticism: “ Adams, you'd have killed me if it had | Abernethy at a time when he was more cele- 


brated for his eccentricities than his excellencies, 
would have been prejudicial to his reputation. 
To have delayed until all living witnesses of his 
popularity had departed, would have left the 
future biographer to glean his materials from 
correspondence, and the contemporary writers of 
the day. How far such materials are available 
is amply shown in the wretched biographies 
which are given to the world as memoirs of our 
great men. Mr. Macilwain appears to have chosen 
a favourable moment to rescue from oblivion 
a name once honoured, but now fast fading from 
remembrance. A period of twenty-five years 
of progress, such as the last quarter of a century 
has been, is equivalent to a century of former 
times in obliterating, by the rapid succession of 
events, the vivid recollection of characiers once 
popular and familiarly known. In these days of 
emulation, when so many are endeavouring to 
perpetuate their names, there was some danger 
that Abernethy’s might be forgotten. These 
| volumes will help to keep him in remembrance, 
should no other record of his fame ever be given 
to the world. 

Abernethy cannot be said to have received a 
classical education, unless a grammar-school, 
such as grammar-schools were in his days, 
could confer that distinction. This is the less to 
be lamented, since, instead of his mind having 
been contracted by college conventionalisms (a new 
word, by the way, of somewhat difficult pronun- 

| ciation, and rather too freely employed by Mr. 
—— Macilwain), he followcd the bent of an original 
genius, taking for a model, if he took any, the 
celebrated John Hunter. His irritability of 
temperament developed itself in boyhood. This, 
and his drollery, he appears to have inherited 
from his immediate ancestors, the Irish. His 
persevering industry and uncouth manners may, 
without much stretch of the imagination, be 
supposed to be the remains of Scottish blood 
running in his veins. He himself was born in 
London, in 1764; and so far may be considered an 
Englishman,—thus uniting in his own person the 
national peculiarities of the three kingdoms—not 
a bad compound, if we take Abernethy as a 
sample of a clever man. “In chatting over 
matters, he was accustomed jocularly to obs: rve 
that, for his own part, he thought his mind had 
on some subjects what he called a punctum satu- 
rationis ; so that, ‘if you put anything more into 
his head, you pushed something out.’ ” This was 
a defect, it may be presumed, arising from the 
national temperament of his parentage; for it 


not been government powder.” ‘The joke was fully 
| relished at the period, and Sir Harry Calvert | 
bears his testimony to the neglected condition of 

the British army in Flanders. For the misfor- 

tunes of the campaign we cannot consider the 

English commander-in-chief, under the circum- 

stances, at all responsible. Nearly every move- 

ment executed by the Duke of York was directed 

by others; and, when he failed, it is abundantly 
evident that it was not from the want of any | 
| soldierly quality, either in himself or the troops 
under his command. 

In the rigorous winter of 1794-95, the British 
army retreated out of Holland, under Count 
|W almode ‘n and Ger rerals Dundas aud Abercromby. 
“It was,” we are told, “a march of fearful suf- 
fering, and not alleviated by any friendly sym- | 
pathy or aid from those whose country we had 
sought to defend.” Nevertheless, the troops pre- 
served their discipline, and refrained from ex- 
although some undeserved discredit was 
brought on them by the conduct of a few foreign 
battalions in British pay, and of the French 
So | 


ended the campaigns in Flanders of 1793-94. 

In an Appendix to the volume, Sir H. Verney 
has added a plan for the defence of the country 
in case of invasion, drawn up by Sir Harry 
Calvert in 1796. To the military reader these 
details may be of some interest; but they do not 
appear to us to add much to the value of the 
work. 





The Ecclesiastical History of England and Normandy. 
By Orvericus Virauis. Translated, with Notes and 
the Introduction of Guizot, by Tuomas Forester, 
M.A. London: Bohn. 

Opericus Virauis flourished in the eleventh and 

twelfth centuries. Born in England, early educated 

at Shrewsbury, he went while yet young to a 

monastery in Normandy,where he passed the remainder 

of his life devoted to literar y labours. But he did not 
cease to be an Englishman. He was ever proud of his 
native country, and his love for her peeps out con- 
tinually in his chronicle. His immediate object in 
this history was, however, to celebrate the glory and 
victory of the Normans. For this purpose he spared no 
labour or research ;_ in quest of materials he travelled 
about, inspecting famous localities, and gathering in- 
formation from documents and orally from the tra- 
ditions of the neighbourhood; and to them probably 
we are indebted for many of the romantic and impro- 
bable stories he relates, his ready rece ption of which 
must be set to the account of the superstition of the 
times, rather than to any excessive credulity on his 
But this, which would be a censurable 


oon to will be seen that his memory was very good 
fault in a modern historian, we readily forgive in an | nape ail se A gueiiens, Peae = Wei Epoe es 
: “ He had but one fault,” says Mr. Thacker, “he 


old one. It adds vastly to the interest of the book; 
we can read it with the pleasure Gf aromance. Like 
all the ancient chroniclers, he goes baci a great way 
for a beginning of his narrative, for he starts with 
the birth of Christ; the life of our Lerd is narrated | 
minutely—nearly 200 pages are thus cecupied. Then 

we are treated with the lives of the Apostles, with | 


| was rather hasty and impetuous in his manner; 
but it was soon over and forgotten.” 


A gentleman, dining with him on a birthday of 
Mrs. Abernethy’s, had composed a long copy of 
verses in honour of the pina which he repeated 


| those of most of the fathers of the Church, the Saints, | © the family circle after dinner. “ Ah,” said Aber- 
and Martyrs; and the close of the first volume only | Bethy, smiling, “that is a good joke now, you pre- 
= The narrative is | tending to have written those verses.” His friend 


| lands us at the Norman Conquest. 
singularly graphic, and the interest never flags. The 
translation has been ably executed, and it is certainly 


simply rejoined that, such as they were, they were 
certainly his own. After a little good-natured ban- 








the most attractive addition yet made to Bohn's | ter, his friend began to evince something like 
“ Antiquarian Library.” . | annoyance at Aberne thy’ s apparent incredulity ; so, 
: thinking it was time to finish the joke, “‘ Why,” said 

= = | Abernethy, “I know those verses very well, and 

| could say them by heart.” His friend declared this 


The History of Hungary and the Magyars from the | 


Earliest Period to the Close of the late War. By | to be impossible; when Abernethy immediately re- 
Epwin L. Gopktx. London: Cassell. “ | peated them throughout correctly, and with the 
Tue interest which Hungary has excited in Europe, | Steatest apparent ease. . Had Abernethy been 
allowed to choose a profession, there can be no doubt 


and the large space she is perhaps destined to fill in 
its future history, have induced the enterprising 
John Cassell to produce this work, which gives the 


| but that he would have selected the Bar. It was im- 
| possible for any one to consider the various powers he 
| 


best and fullest account of that country we have yet | evinced, without feeling that, had he followed the 
seen. It is profusely embellished with engravings, law, he would have arrived at a very distinguished 
‘ ‘ ~"" | position. ‘Had my father let me be a lawyer,” he 


and its price is very trifling. 
I . ” | would say, “I should have known every Act of Par- 


liament by heart.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of John Aberuetiy, F.R.S. ; with a View of 
his Lectures, Writings, and Character. By 
Georce Mactrwain, F.R.C.S. Author of | 
‘ Medicine and Surgery one Inductive Science,” | 
&e., &e. In 2 vols. London: Hurst and | 
Blackett. 1853. 


Here we discover the laudable perseverance and 
painstaking characteristic of a Scotchman. In 
his crotchets and external peculi: 
an Englishman. 

At fifteen, Abernethy was bound : appr ntice to 
Sir Charles Blicke. The author ol ects altoge- 
ther to the system of apprenticeship as a qualifi- 
ation for the medical ieee Sir Charles 
Blicke had an extensive practice ; but Abernethy 
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found leisure partly to educate himself. He 
turned his attention to that particular study 
which in after life made his name so popular, 


| 


He tried experiments to determine the relation | 


of.the digestive functions on that important organ 
the kidney, and half ruined himself when a boy 
in buying oranges and other things, to ascertain 
the effects of different kinds of diet in diseases 
affecting that organ. 

“ We learn,” says Mr. Macilwain, “ that he be- 
gan to individualise himself very early ; that at 
the London Hospital he was for the most part 
reserved—seldom associating with any of the 
other students, but sitting in some place or 
corner by himself, diligently intent upon the 
business of the lecture.” 

In 1787 Abernethy was elected assistant-sur- 
geon of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, an office 
which he had the patience to hold for twenty- 
eight years. About the same time he began to 
attract attention by the course of lectures which 
he delivered in Bartholomew-close. He was 
complimented, in one of the periodicals of that 
year, as “the ingenious young gentleman” who 
had deprived Dr. Marshall of the chief support of 
the pupils of Bartholomew’s. Abernethy thus 
became a teacher at the age of twenty-three, at 
a@ large hospital, where he was about to com- 
mence a school of which he would be at first the 
sole support. As the founder of the school, it is 
no wonder that he was devotedly attached to his 
duties as a lecturer. Even his wedding did not 
keep: him from the lecture-room on that day. 

Many years after this, I met him coming into the 
hospital one day, a little before the hour of lecture; 
and, seeing him rather smartly dressed, with a white 
waistcoat, I said: “You are very gay to-day, sir.” 
** Ay,” said he; ‘one of the girls was married this 
morning.” ‘ Indeed, sir,” I said, you should have 
given yourself a holiday on such an occasion, and 
not come down to lecture.” ‘“ Nay,” returned he, “ I 


On another occasion, I recollect his being sent for to 
a case just before a lecture. The case was close in the 
neighbourhood, and it being a question of time, he 
hesitated a little. Being pressed to go, he started off. 
He had, however, hardly passed the gates of the hos- 
pital before the clock struck two, when all at once he 
said, ‘‘ No, I'll be if I do,” and returned to the 
lecture-room. 

Attractive as Abernethy’s style of lecturing 
was, even to old practitioners, it cost him appa- 
rently so little exertion, that many have won- 
dered how it happened that nobody could ever do 
it so well. The secret is not perhaps so difficult 
to be learnt, if attention be paid to the principal 
eause of the success of most public speakers. 
Abernethy did not assume a character for the oe- 
casion, but delivered his instructions in strict 
accordance with the natural bent of his mind. 
There was no affectation in his manner ; no clap- 
traps were resorted to, tu excite admiration or 
elicit applause. 

Abernethy was remarkably free from anything of 
the kind. The expression of his countenance was in 
the highest degree clear, penetrative, and intellectual ; 
and his long, but not neglected, powdered hair, which 
covered both ears, gave altogether a_ philosophic 
calmness to his whole expression that was peculiarly 
pleasing. Then came a sort of little smile which 
mantled over the whole face, and lighted it up with 
something which we cannot define, but which seemed 
a compound of mirth, archness, and benevolence. 
He seemed to lecture not so much as if he was 
telling us what he knew, as that which we did not 
know. There was an absence of all display of any 
kind whatever. But when placed in juxtaposition 
with other men these peculiarities, which, from the 
easy manner in which they were exhibited, we had 
estimated but lightly, were thrown into high relief, 
and by contrast showed the superiority of his powers. 

This superiority over most of his contempo- 
Taries was shown on many occasions. A widow 
lady, in the neighbourhood of Bedford-square, 
had articled her son toa surgeon in the neighbour- 
hood. In a short time the lad’s health declined, 
but there was no visible cause of complaint. The 
master insisted that there was nothing the matter 
with the boy—that he only feigned weakness that 
he might return to his home. The mother knew 
better, for she was well assured of the probity of 
her son, and of his inclination for the profession 
he had chosen. Under these circumstances 
Mrs. D-—— desired a consultation; willing, how- 
ever inconvenient, to bear the entire expense. 
Four of the most eminent surgeons of the day, 
including Abernethy, were requested to meet 
the master at the lady’s residence. The lad com- 
plained of weakness in one of his arms, and pain 
from the shoulder to the nape of the neck; on 


being stripped there was no appea 


ppearance of disease, 


j and destroyed animals in vain. I 


| and a smile of incredulity was perceptible on the | 


countenances of three of the surgeons. Abernethy | 
ras silent. ‘The mother, convinced that her son’s | 
statement was correct, was about to explain to 
Abernethy the symptons, &c., when she was 
abruptly interrupted with—“ Hold your mag, 
woman.” Abernethy then came forward and | 
pointed out what particular nerve was affected; 
and declared that it was absolutely necessary that | 
the boy should have rest. He was about to leave, | 
when the widow offered the fee, which he quietly 
put aside, saying—‘‘No, my dear Madam, put 
that back into your purse; you have a large 
family to provide for, and I am sure there is no 
gentleman here will take a fee.” Shaking hands 
with the widow, he hastily left the house. His 
brethren, of course, politely followed his example. | 

With reference to Abernethy’s style of lec- 
turing, it is said that he sometimes had almost a | 
“ curiosa felicitas” in the tone of his expressions, 
though this was more remarkable when he felt 
more free—that is, in his unrivalled teaching at 
the hospital. 

As contrasted with simple facts, obscured by an un- 
necessary complexity of expression, we may see in 
Abernethy how a very comprehensive proposition may 
be very simply expressed. Take almost the first sen- 
tence in his Surgical Lectures, the germ, as it were, of 
of anew science. “Now I say that local disease, in- 
jury, or irritation may affect the whole system; and, 
conversely, that disturbance of the whole system may 
affect any part.” 

Among the anecdotes quoted by Abernethy in 
his lectures is given that of an officer in the 
navy :-— 

As brave a fellow as ever stepped, who ina sea- 
fight received a severe wound in the shoulder, which 
opened the axillary artery. The officer lay very faint 
and exhausted for some time, and at length began to 
rally again, when the bleeding returned ; the surgeon 


} was immediately called, and, not knowing where to 
came down to lecture the day Iwas married myself.” 


find the arte rv, or what else to do, told the officer he 
must amputate the arm at the shoulder joint. The 
officer at once calmly submitted to this additional but 
unnecessary suffering, and, as the operator proceeded, 
asked if it would be long. The surgeon replied that 
it would be The officer rejoined, ‘ Sir, 
thank God for it: ” but he never spoke more. Amidst 
the death-like silence of the class, Abernethy calmly 
concluded, ‘I hope you will never forget the course 
of the axillary artery.” 


soon over. 


The long tenure of office by his senior at length 
wearied Abernethy’s patience. It was understood 
that on the occurrence of a certain event Sir | 
James Earle would resign. 


About the time the event occurred, Sir James, hap- 
pening one day to call on Abernethy, was reminded 
of what he had been understood to have promised. 
Sir James, however—having, we suppose, a different 
impression of the facts—denied ever having given 
such pledge. The affirmative and negative were more 
than once exchanged, and not in the most courteous 
manner. When Sir James was going to take his 
leave, Abernethy opened the door for him, and, as he 
had always something quaint or humorous to close a 
conversation with, he said at parting: ‘ Well, Sir 
James, it comes to this,—you say that you did not 
promise to resign the surgeoncy of the hospital; I, on 
the contrary, affirm you did; now all I have to add 
is, —— the liar!” 

SPURZHEIM. 

Abernethy used to like very well to talk with 
Spurzheim, who resided for some time in this country. 
One day Abernethy, half seriously, half humorously, 
said to Spurzheim, ‘“‘ Well, Doctor, where do you 
place the organ of common sense?” Spurzheim’s 
reply certainly sustained the coincidence of phreno- 
logical deductions with those of experience. ‘ There 
is no organ,” said he, “ for common sense, but it de- 
pends on the equilibrium of the other organs.” 


DIFFERENT NERVOUS SYSTEMS VARIOUSLY AFFECTED 


BY SIMILAR IMPRESSIONS. 

Thus the odour of a cat, or the efluvia of mutton, 
the one imperceptible, the other grateful to the ge- 
nerality of persons, has caused individuals to fall to 
the ground as though bereaved of life, and to have 
their whole frame agitated by convulsions. Sub- 
stances which induce disease in one person or animal 
do not induce disease in others. 

The observation in the last sentence quoted is 
perhaps worth some attention at this season of | 
panic about the cholera. 

SPALLANZANI. 

Mr. Hunter, whom I should not have believed 
to be very scrupulous about inflicting sufferings 
upon animals, nevertheless censures Spalanzani for 
the unmeaning repetition of similar experiments. 
Having resolved publicly to express my own opinion 
with respect to this subject, 1 choose the present | 
opportunity to do it, because I believe Spalanzani 
to have been one of those who have tortured | 
do not per- | 


| revelation. 


ceive that, in the two principal subjects which he 
sought to elucidate, he has added any important 
fact to our stock of knowledge ; besides, some of his 


| experiments are of a nature that a good man would 


have blushed to think of, and a wise man ashamed to 
publish, for they prove no fact requiring to be proved, 
and only show that the aforesaid Abbé was a filthy- 
minded fellow. 


Mr. Macilwain has touched upon the well- 
known controversy between Abernethy and Law- 
rence. He defends Abernethy temperately, and 
at the same time places in favourable contrast 
his conduct in oppcsing the French philosophy 
adopted and maintained by Lawrence. The con- 
troversy was an idle one; for neither party could 
prove his opinion to be correct. ‘They had reached 
the boundaries of human discovery, in tracing the 
ramifications of the nerves and vessels of sentient 
beings. In their minute dissections they touched 
the lines where man’s intellect must yield to 
The anatomist discovers that certain 
organs, as they are called, are essential to the 
development and the sustentation of life, and he 
straightway concludes that life is the result of 
organisation. Such philosophers resemble an idiot 
who would seek to discover the energy of a pistol 
by peeping into the touchhole, or by minutely 
inspecting the lock and barrel. Abernethy was 
quite right in describing such reasoners as no better 
than “ a band of sceptics.” 

It was a proof of Abernethy’s benevolent dis- 
position, that he strongly objected to the practice 
of putting animals to pain under pretence ot 
eliciting facts that might be beneficial to man- 
kind. In this kindly feeling towards God’s crea- 
tures, so beautifully inculeated by Cowper, 
Mr. Macilwain warmly sympathises. ‘ When 
we reflect for a moment,” Mr. Macil- 
wain, “on the thousands of dreadful experi- 
ments which have been made on living animals, 
and the utter inconclusiveness of them for any 
useful purpose, there are, amongst the numerous 
errors by which so many philosophical inquiries 
have been delayed or defeated, few that are mori 
lamentable.” Whenever one is compelled to listen 
to a young anatomist, who, to excite admiration 
and applause, boasts of his wonderful experiments 
on living animals, he may invariably be set dow! 
as ignorant and cowardly; “because this mode ot 
investigation never produced any one useful dis- 
covery, whilst it has tended to obscure, by all 
that is disgusting and repulsive, the true mode ot 
cultivating a most alluring science.” ‘ We have 
paid some attention,” says Mr. Macilwain, “t 


says 


| this subject ; and it is very curious to remark 


that observations or experiments, when they 
cease to be cruel, become instructive.” 

The author has not incumbered his memoir 
with too many anecdotes. He seems to havi 
exercised considerable caution in making his 
selection, culling those only which bore th 
stamp of authenticity. The account of the 
Irishman’s exhibition of gratitude, given in the 
words of Mr. Stowe, while it excites a smile, 
gives a favourable impression of both the actors 
in that little drama:— 


It was on his first going through the wards after a 
visit to Bath, that, passing up between the beds with 
an immense crowd of pupils after him—myself amongst 
the rest—that the apparition of a poor Irishman, with 
the scantiest shirt I ever saw, jumping out of bed, and 
literally throwing himself on his knees at Abernethy’s 
feet, presented itself. For some moments everybody 
was bewildered; but the poor fellow, with all his 
country’s eloquence, poured out a torrent of thanks, 
prayers, and blessings, and made such pantomimi 
displays of his leg, that we were not long left in doubt. 
‘ That’s the leg, yonr honour! Glory be to God—Yer 
honour's the boy to do it! May the heavens be your 


bed! Long life to your honour! ‘To the divole with 
g ’ 


| the spalpeens that said your honour would cut it off,” 


&c. The man had come into the hospital about three 
months before with diseased ancle, and it had been at 
once condemned toamputation. Something, however, 
induced Abernethy to try what rest and constitutional 
treatment would do for it, and with the happiest result. 
With some difficulty the patient was got into bed, and 
Abernethy took the opportunity of giving us a clinical 
lecture about diseases and their constitutional treat- 
ment; and now commenced the fun. Every sentenc 
Abernethy uttered Pat confirmed. ‘ Thrue, yel 
honour; divole a lie in it. His honour’s the great 
dochter entirely!” While, at the slightest allusion t 
his case, off went the bed-clothes, and up went the 
leg, as if he were taking aim at the ceiling with it 
‘That's it, by gorra; and a betther leg than the vil- 
lin’s that wanted to cut it off.” This was soon aitel 
I went to London, and I was much struck with 
Abernethy’s manner in the midst of the laughter: 
stooping down to the patient, he said with mucl 
earnestness, “I am glad your leg is doing well, but 
neyer kneel except to your Maker. 
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The author’s views on all: subjects connected | 
with his» profession are extremely liberal. His | 
sentiments are expressed with candour and de- 
cency, without any hesitation or fear of offending 
his brethren of the craft. His opinions of the 
advantages of “ consultations,” and his exposure | 
of the manner in which they are usually con- 
ducted, deserve particular attention. His obser- 
vations are designed for the consideration of the | 
public at large. We are advised to make our- 
selves better acquainted with a branch of know- 
ledge in which every one is, either personally or 
relatively, deeply concerned; and, though the 
author does not desire that every patient should 
be able to doctor himself, he would have all those 
who stand in need of assistance sufficiently edu- 
cated in the science to be able to judge of the 
ability of those they employ. 

Weare rather surprised that a practised writer, 
whose judicious remarks indicate more than a 
common share of good sense, should have adopted 
one of the puerilities of the novelist in placing 
quotations at the head of each chapter. These 
mottos in most cases have little reference to the 
subjects which succeed, and oceupy a space that 
might have been advantageously filled up with 
that which is yet wanting to complete a Life of 
Abernethy. 

With this exception, we commend these volumes 
to the attention of the general reader, as a work 
that will afford both amusement and instfuction. 





[aE biographies of the distinguished men of Cheshire 
have engaged the pen of T. W. BAkLow, Esq., under 
the title of Cheshire: its Historical and Literary Asso- 
ciations. Of course, some are only provincial cele- 
brities ; but biography is always interesting, whoso- 
ever the subject. 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SINCE there are but few Christians who are not 
intimately acquainted with the life of the Saviour, as 
delineated by the four Evangelists — our only 
source of information on so sublime a topic—it has 
always appeared to us a work of supererogation for 
anyone to compose an express narrative on the sub- | 
ject, otherwise than in the shape of a harmony of the 
Gospels themselves. Many such have indeed been 
written, but even the best of them have not met with 
a large amountof public favour. Men seem to prefer— 
and wisely, we think—the ipsissima verba of Scripture 
to any compend or paraphrase of the same, the former 
being in general too brief, and the latter too much 
diluted, to impress the sublime events that are 
recorded upon the heart and mind of the reader. The 
newest instance that has come before us of a pub- 
lication of this nature is A Gospel History of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; or, a Life of the Mon of 
Sorrows. By Tuomas STEPHEN, one of the Librarians 
of King’s College, London. London: Deane and 
Son.—This is a work of considerable length, extend- 
ing to as many as 786 pages octavo. The author is 
evidently a pious, well-meaning man; but he does 
not show any peculiar qualifications for the task he 
has taken in hand. The objection which we mentioned 
just now against paraphrase is here exemplified more 
strongly than in any similar work that we happen to 
recollect. Such amplifications as the writer has placed 
between brackets in the following passages from Holy 
Writ can have no other effect than to offend the eye 
of the judicious reader, while they convey no solid 
instruction to the mind :—“ For lo, as soon as the 
words of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the babe 
leaped in my womb for the joy [ with which I was trans- 
ported.| And blessed is she that believed [the Divine 
message of the Angel}; for there shall be a performance 
of those things which were told her from the Lord.” 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord [Jehovah], and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.”"—* Verily, 
Verily, I say unto thee, except a man [or person of 
either sex} be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
canot enter into the Kingdom of God.” —“ Other sheep 
Ihave, which are not of this [ Levitical] fold ; them also 
I [came to redeem and] must bring [into my faith and 
obedience]; and they shall hear my voice,” &c. Not 
to multiply examples of this kind, we proceed to 
notice some remarks of the writer which seem out of 
keeping with the dignity of hissubject. Thus he tells 
us of Joseph, that “his pious heart was filled with 
intense sorrow when he discovered that she (the 
blessed Virgin) was three months advanced in preg- 
naney; but whilst he meditated on this painful 
subject, and perhaps mourned over the domestic affliction | 
which had poisoned his happiness (See the Minerva 
Press Novels. passim), it pleased God to remove his 
doubts in a vision.” In another place he says, with 
unintentional irreverence, ‘In this mean position, 
the days of her gestation having been accomplished, 
Blessed Mary brought forth the first-born of the many 
brethren who are born again of water and the Spirit.” 
How much better it would have been, had he con- 
fined himself to the simple words of the Evangelist, 





“brought forth her first-born son!” Sometimes he 
argues upon a thing as matter of fact, about which 
we cannot be at all sure. Thus he says, “we have 
great reason to bless God, that in the whole Anglican 


|} communion we have a sure and certain confidence 


that the Apostolic succession has been preserved by 
the good providence of God, pure and unbroken, from 
the time of St. Paul, who founded the British Church.” 
Why should the writer state with so much confidence 
that it was the Apostle Paul who founded the British 
Church? In the following we have a remarkable 
specimen of the “ Art of Sinking :"—“ From our Lord’s 
words, therefore, we may humbly infer, that the laity 
are bound to exercise a discretionary judgment, and 
to reject that teaching which cannot be found i f 
proved by the word of God, and which is contrary to 
the standard of the Prayer-book and Catechism 
Church!” Tn conclusion, we cannot see any sufficient 
reason why the present work should have been written 
at all. It does not supply any well-known or widely- 
felt want; neither does it show any original thought 
or deep research; while, as a it has 
nothing to boast of, either in style or languag 

Notes. Explanatory and Practical, on the Bor ) 
Daniel. By the Rev. ALBERT Barnes. Critically revised 
and corrected. London: Routledge & Co.—In 
former number we remarked upon the nature and 
excellence of this new work of Mr. Barnes, when it 
came before us for notice in another edition. We need 
only therefore now say, that the edition of the Messr 
Routledge is very neatly printed, on good paper 
published at so low a price as to deserve a wide cir 
culation. 

Hippolytus, and the 
Century. 


of the 


ymposition it 





Christian Church 
With a copious 
covered MS.. and a 


Analysis of the newly-dis- 


a / trint 





translation 


f all its 1 
parts, from the Original Greek. By W. Evre TAYLER. 


London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.—The importance of 
the newly-discovered Treatise against Heresies, a work 
written by an orthodox Father of the Church at th 
commencement of the third century, is becoming daily 
more and more recognised. The Chevalier Bunsen’s 
extensive work on the subject has obtained a wide 
circulation, while the smaller publication of Dr. 
Wordsworth has also excited much interest. Mr. 
Tayler’s is a less pretending work than either, but one 
which we think was much needed, to t the 
ordinary reader with the nature and substance of the 
treatise, the reasons for ascribing it to Hippolytus, 
and the particulars that are to be gathered from it 
with respect to the condition of the Christian Church 
at the early period in which it was writt M. Bun 
sen’s work we have always felt to be too bulky to 
become popular. It contains, also, as it seems to us, 
much irrelevant matter, unsafe speculation, and dog 
matic assertion, which may reasonably be except 
against. Wordsworth’s is without these faults, 
‘professes to view the manuscript only from on 
stand-point, its bearing upon the Romish contro 
versy.” The little work before us contains ana 
rable analysis of the treatise of Hippolytus, w 
translations of many of its most important passages, 
some of which appear now for the first time in an 
English dress. In the third book, 
“*the Christian Church in the time of Hippolytus,” Mr. 
Tayler has, without wearying the reader, contrive 
give him a great deal of sound information on the 
government, constitution, and worship 
Church ; 
the Papacy, from which it appears that the newly 
discovered manuscript contains some most 
evidence against the claims to supremacy put fe 
by the Church of Rome. Two popes, Zephyri 
Callistus, are branded in it as hereties—especially Cal 
listus. But “it cannot be said that Hippolvtus exposed 
himself to blame, and incurred ecclesiaStical censure, 
by his conduct in reference to the Roman see. He 
continued a bishop to the day of his death. He was 
canonised as a saint by that Church whose claims he 
has done so much to invalidate. And the installation 
of his statue in the Vatican, some years ago, is a plain 
proof of the high reputation which his character 
enjoys at Rome.” The oddest thing is that all three 
are enrolled as saints and martyrs in the Romish 
Calendar! We have only further to observe that Mr. 
Tayler is not so carried away by his admiration of M. 
Bunsen’s talents and learning, as to be prevented 
from remarking upon the unfair character of some of 
the remarks which he has put into the mouth of Hip- 
polytus. We mean in that part of M. Bunsen’s work 
which he has called “the Apclogy of Hippolytus.” 
True Re ligion the Great Science: A Sermon preached 
in Christ's Church, Hull, at the close of the Meeting 
of the British Advancement of 
Science. By Joun Krno, M.A., Incumbent of Christ’s 
Church. London: Seeleys.—The writer of this dis 
course has no intention ‘* to discountenance the pur 
suit of earthly knowledge, and even the highest culti- 
vation of human intellect, provided it be not done at 
the expense of the far greater interests of our immor- 
tal souls.” At the same time he warns his hearers 
that there is a limit to human inquiry. The exercise 
of the intellectual powers must be kept within their 
legitimate sphere. ‘They may be usefully and pro- 
perly applied to earthly objects of investigation and 
pursuit; but in everything connected with eternity, 
we must all become as little children; the wise and 
the learned must take their place by the side of th 
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Association far the 


unlettered poor, to learn—as they learn—the very ° 


first rudiments of true religion.” In 


which treats of 


concluding with a chapter on the claims of 


ee 


allusion to 
the meeting of the British Association at Hull, he 
observes: ‘“‘The modesty of true talent has here 
served but to render its dignity the more illustrious. 
How different, have I thought, was the tone and 
aspect of these men—so justly celebrated for the 
triumphs they have achieved in the various regions 
of intellectual toil—from that of the vain and flippant 
philosophers of the last century in France, the Vol- 
taires, the Condorcets, the Rousseaus, who filled all 
Europe with their blasphemous cavils against the 
truths contained in Holy Scriptures!” Mr. King’s 
sermon contains also a touching allusion to the 
melancholy death of Mr. Strickland, the distin- 
guished geologist, who, owing to his own imprudence, 
was killed on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railw ly, on the day wh closed the 
labours of the British Association. Mr. King speaks 
of him as “ one of the most highly gifted who 
had honoured us with their presence, and instructed 
us by their science In the very moment when 





very 


i those 





he was in pursuit of important geological researches, 
his life was extinguished, his body torn in pieces, 
id his immortal spirit, unconscious of the solemn 


event (?) whirled into eternity, and ushered into th 
presence of its God and Judge.” 

The new number of the Chz 
lew contains several ar 
mong which those on the “ Persecution of the French 
Protestants ” and the “ Conflicts of Science” will well 
repay perusal. It gives also an admirable biographical 
notice of “ Delta,” the late David Macbeth Moir, 
well-known for his poetical contributions to 
Blackwood. 

We have next to mention two pampl 
popular delusion of the day—7uble-moving. 
are entitled, TVable- Voving Tested, and p 


h of Scotland Maga- 


les of interest, 





lets on th 
They 
‘oved to be 


the result of Satanic Agency: and 7 -Turning the 
Devil’s Modern Maste rpu ce; being th esult of @ course 
of experiments. Both are written by the Rev. N, S. 





Goprrey, Incumbent of Wortley, Leeds, and display 
such a diseased imagination and deft » judgment, 
as almost to place them beyond the pal criticism. 
As coming from a clergyman, however, and displaying 
such an extraordinary intermixture of Scriptural 
quotation and tomfoolery, as we to say is 
very seldom met with among persons of education, 
we think it right to let our readers know something 
of their contents. The spirit in which Mr. Godfrey 
of a witch-finder of the seven- 
rgyman of the 
laboured in- 


encies, 





e happy 


writes is rather that 
teenth century than of a judicious 
nineteenth. In each pamphlet, after a 
troduction about supernatural powers at g 
Hell, Satan, and Evil Spirits generally, he proceeds 
to show, from his own experiments, “that there is a 
m between table-moving and these evil in- 
On the first occasion of his testing the 
on, Mr. Godfrey, his wife and curate, 

eded in getting the table to move in about three- 
juarters of an hour. He tl med his two 
female servants and the natior Imaster as 
witnesses of what might transpire. As the chief 
spiritual authority present, Mr. Godfrey undertook 
the task of questioning the spirit who was in 
sion of the table. Nothing, however, very remark- 
able was elicited on this occasion. Among the ques- 


followin “ If there be 








conn { { 
fluences.” 
phe n 


on 





suc- 











posses- 





tions and auswers were th« 





a hell, 1 command you to knock on the floor with 
this leg (the one next me) twice: it wa )tionless. 
If there be not hell, knock twice: 1 inswer. If 
there be a devil, knock twice: no motion. If ther 
be not a devil, knock twice: fo our the leg 
lowly rose and knocke !” Mr. Godfrey alsé 
discovered that when a Bible was ntly laid on the 





oldened by his suc- 
to further 


irtments of 


table, it instantly stopped! Em 
cess, Mr. Godfrey proceeded on the 4th July 
experiments. On this occasion “the a e 
Mr. R——, the lay agent here,” were the scene of opera- 
tions. So that we have no less than four important paro- 
chial functionaries in Wortley, namely, the rector, 
the curate, the national schoolmaster, and the lay 
f all engaged in the edifying occupation of table- 
moving! On 1, and subsequently, an 
alphabet was used in obtaining answers to the ques- 
; being too long for 
isked were the 









vent, 


this occasion, 





tions asked.—the modus operands 
us to explain. Among the questions 

following: ‘* Are you an evil spirit? Yes. Are you 
one east out by Jesus ? No answer. Are you one of 
Legion? No answer. Were you one of those who 
entered into the swine ? No answer. Are you 
the spirit of a dead person? Yes. Have you been in 
Hell? Yes.” The spirit is then asked to spell his 
name, and he spells it Alfred Bripa, which he after- 
wards corrects to Brown; and then he proceeds to 
give an account of his birth, life, and death, all which 
Mr. Godfrey discovers afterwards to be a tissue of 
lies. The spirits, indeed, generally, are found by that 
rentleman to be very much given to lying—thereby, 





of course, showing their wicked nature, and con- 
firming Mr. Godfrey’s hypothesis. On¢ of them is 
asked by him. “ How many lies have you told us 
to-night ? The table rapp ad briskly thirty-eight 
times. How many truths? Very slowly, six. Do 
vou hate the truth? Yes.” On another occasion Mr. 
Godfrey had an interview with on f his own 


deceased parishioners, and one whom he had himself 
buried, as appears from the following questions and 
answers: “Are you a departed spirit? Yes. Wert 
you an inhabitant of Wortley ? s. Did you know 
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me? Yes. Spell the name of the clergyman who 
buried you? He spelt my name.” On another occa- 
sion, namely, on Saturday, July 9, Mr. Godfrey 
having perhaps dispatched his sermon for the follow- 
ing day with more than ordinary celerity, proceeded 
to another interview with one of the wicked spirits. 
His questions, however, were “all lazily answered, 
and all wrong. The spirit was then commanded to 
leave the table, and to send another more intelligent.” 
The spirit that came in obedience to this summons 
was for some time sulky, but at last answered a 
number of questions in a very brisk way, giving an 
account of himself and other people, which Mr. 
Godfrey afterwards discovered to be completely false. 


We have not space for farther extracts, and shall | 
now leave it to our readers to decide whether there | 
are not silly spirits as well as wicked ones to be met | 


with in the parish of Wortley! 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East in 
1850 and 1851. By the ABBE pe St. Micuon. 
London: Bentley. 1853. 

Tue reader of this work will not have perused 

the first six pages, without making the discovery 

that the Abbé de St. Michon is a zealous Roman 

Catholic. Being anxious to prosecute a journey 

in the East, he procured the office of botanical 

associate to M. de Saulcy, who had been appointed 
to a scientific mission by the French government, 
and was about to proceed to the countries which 
the Abbé was desirous to visit. The author 
commences his journey, or rather his book, with 

a pathetic lamentation over Protestant folly, in 

refusing to be reconciled to the Roman Church; 

at the same time expressing a somewhat over- 
confident belief that the Protestant Churches of 


England, France, and Germany, will soon become | 
branches of the parent vine—7. e. the Roman | 


Catholic Church. “The numerous conversions 
of enlightened men of the Anglican Church,” 
writes the Abbé, “are facts which need no com- 
ment, to prove the tendency of that distinguished 
and intelligent nation to return to the bosom of 
Catholicism.” Whether the author is justified 
by the premises in concluding that the tendency 
of “that distinguished and enlightened nation” 
is to return to the bosom of Catholicism, is a 
question which might be very easily disposed of: 
certainly the opposition,—determined and strong 
—which was lately raised to the appointment of 
the Catholic bishops, does not go far to prove the 
assertion. 

The Abbé, before commencing his pilgrimage, 
framed and forwarded a memorial to the Pope, in 
which he prayed for his fatherly benediction; but 
the petition, it would seem, never reached its 
destination, or, at all events, Pius the Ninth was 
too much engaged to attend to it; for the Abbé 
was obliged to depart without the desired blessing. 


One object of his journey he states to have been | 


the reconciliation of the Eastern with the Catholic 
Church, and it is difficult to disentangle this part 
of his book from the otherwise entertaining nar- 
rative of his journey in those interesting places, 
hallowed by holy associations in the bosom of 
every Christian. 

The Abbé and his companions chose the route 
of the North of Europe, and, having arrived in 
due course at Corfu, remained a short time in 
that city. Our author appears to have been an 
enthusiastic as well as a most diligent botanist, 
for he lost no opportunity of enriching his 
herbarium with every species of native vegetable 
production. 


Pursuing the route to Athens, the Abbé seems | 
to have been fully prepared for the contemplation | 


of the ruined splendour of that ancient capital. 
He has, however, struck out a new theory in 
respect of the beautiful colouring well known 
to exist upon the remains of the Parthenon, and 
other buildings of the East. It has been sup- 
posed, hitherto, that this peculiar hue is pro- 
duced by the action of the sun’s rays upon the 
marble of which the structures are composed, and 
which has thus become tinted with a golden colour. 
The Abbé’s theory is that a minute vegetable 
growth has covered the stone, but that, from its 


microscopic proportions, it has not yet been dis- | 


covered or described by botanists. We subjoin 
his remarks upon this subject, which may be 
interesting to many of our readers. : 

It was in studying these magnificent bas-reliefs, 
that I discovered the microscopic vegetation to which 
the Parthenon and all Eastern edifices owe their 
beautiful golden hue. The theories built upon the 
subject of this tint of the marbles of the Parthenon 
are well known. Some have asserted that this beau- 
tiful building had been painted, and that the pale 


| yellow colouring was the only remains of the an- 
| tique painting. In fact, some traces of painting, par- 
| ticularly in the compartments of the ceiling, are still 
| visible. Others assert that it is the effect of the sun 
| itself, which has had the privilege of tinting with its 
heat the marble in this manner. It is, however, no- 
thing of the kind: it is a lichen, with imperceptible 
| organs, which botanists up-to this hour have not de- 
| scribed, which extends in immense layers over all the 
marbles of Greece, either carved by the chisel, as in 
| buildings, or in a natural state at the side of moun- 
| tains. 
| Lhave brought from the Parthenon, from the old in- 
| closure of the Temple of Solomon, and from the ruins 
of Baalbee, place the fact beyond a doubt; and these 
are the observations which brought me to this inter- 
esting discovery. The bas-reliefs of Phidias have 
| especially this beautiful golden tint, which contri- 
| butes so much to give the appearance of a velvety 
softness which it is difficult to describe. And when, 
at different epochs, the projecting parts, such as the 
noses or fingers, had been broken off, I observed that 
the yellow tint had covered the broken parts, and 
that they differed in no respect from the hollow parts 
of the bas-reliefs which had never suffered mutilation. 
I might conclude from this that the colour was not 
paint, as the marble, when broken first, is of dazzling 
whiteness, and in time becomes as yellow as the rest. 
This was conclusive. I also observed that, after the 
| habit of all lichens, this colouring penetrated the 
fissures of the marble wherever it was broken in any 
| part, so that in scaling off the outside, you find that 
the two interior sides have equally received this 
| general tint, and that the tint diminishes in intensity 
| with the size of the crevice. This colour follows the 
| habit of lichens, which generally cover the rocks, and 
| penetrate the imperceptible fissures. I afterwards 
studied what would be the action of the sun upon the 
columns of the building, and the following is the re- 
sult. The columns placed to the south are perfectly 
white on those parts which are for the greatest length 
of time exposed to the burning rays of the sun. By 
degrees they become yellow on those parts where the 
| sun shines upon them with less ardent rays. In 
| short, on those parts scarcely reached by the sun, the 
| yellow tint has become blackish, and there are fre- 
| quently long blackish lichens trailing along, well 
| known by botanists, extending in long, flat layers, 
over the walls where water or the rain has remained 
| the longest time. These facts, thus arrived at, led 
me to the following conclusions :—Since the marble 





| in those parts least exposed to the sun becomes nearly | 


black, and we know that this colouring is derived 
from the lichen called Lepraria ; since the marble re- 
| tains its whiteness where it is most exposed to the 
sun, and that the yellow tint is only strongly marked 
in the intermediate parts; it follows that it is a 
lichen, which, needing moisture, cannot vegetate 
under the burning action of the sun, on the front of 
the column; it therefore vegetates the more strongly 
| on those parts where the marble is most sheltered 
from the heat. I had here the solution of my pro- 
blem. Afterwards, upon the north side of the walls 
of Jerusalem, I detached fragments of mortar that 
had been carefully polished by the trowel. The 
lichen on the stones which form these walls was 
spread upon the mortar itself, and had given to it the 
same golden tint as to the stone. It is not, there- 
fore, the action of heat which has thus gilded the 
marble, since the columns of the Parthenon, on those 
| parts most exposed to the sun’s rays, remain white ; 
| and upon the walls of Jerusalem I found the same 
tints upon the northern side, which is never warmed 
| by the sun’s rays. Men of microscopical science will 
allow me to give the name of Lepraria Parthenoniaca 
| to this lichem, if, as I have reason to think, no other 
botanist has been beforehand with me in the dis- 
| covery of this microscopic parasite. It is a little 


| plant, of which the wonderfully fine net-work covers | 


| the marble wrought by the hand of man; and which 
gives to oriental buildings the warm colouring de- 
| nied to those of Europe. 


The Abbe’s description of Grecian manners is 
spirited and lively. The gendarme appears to 
| have all power in his own hands (literally). 
| Does a Greek obstruct the path, the gendarme 


—— 


| ° ° 
| man should be dominant everywhere. He is 
| paramount in the churches, always occupying the 


{and taking 


best places, having the nave for his exclusive use, 
prominent part in the service, 


| Woman is banished either to the grated galleries 
| 


” . . . . | 
The numerous specimens of this lichen which | 


| or the side aisles, where she is obliged to take 
| her place with the children. The aristocratic 
| Grecian, however, seldom goes to church; it is 
| the common labourer who observes with the 
| greatest fidelity the duty of public worship. 

The fertility of the soil is evidenced by the 
| abundance of spontaneous vegetable growth, yet 
| a great portion of the land is uncultivated. 
| Greece has comparatively no population. They 
| marry young too, and a year seldom passes without 
| an addition to the family stock; but great numbeis 
| of children die. This admits of easy explanation; 
| they are badly fed, badly housed, and badly clothec, 
while they are without surgeons, and as ignorant 
as savages: thus children are neglected in their 
infancy, when the simplest remedy would preserve 
life; and if they be fortunate enough to arrive at 
maturity, they are exposed to the malignant 
fevers which decimate the country. From these 
causes the population increases very slowly, and 
is, at this moment, under a million. 

The Abbé seems to have formed a tolerably 
correct estimate of the Grecian character,-- 
luxurious, inactive, caring for nothing but mere 
finery and show, and, satisfied with their little 
cake for to-day, leaving to-morrow to look aftcr 
itself. The effect of all this upon the country is 
| very perceptible; agriculture is neglected, the 
| useful arts are not cultivated, and Greece remains 

in an unprogressive and almost aboriginal con- 
dition. 

Corinth, which receives only a passing notice, 
does not seem to have excited the Abbe’s emotions 
to any great extent; but at Sparta he appears 
thoroughly to have imbibed the old Spartan 
| heroism. Notwithstanding a pelting rain, which 
| hindered his companions from taking part in the 
| exploit, the bold Abbé set out to accomplish the 





| ascent of Mount Taygetus, a feat which he per- 
| formed after some hours’ exposure to the rain. 
| The adventurous traveller, moreover, spite of the 
| weather, persistedin carrying away a sketch of the 
| outline of the mountain, “standing out against 
| the pale blue of a Grecian sky laden with vapour; ” 
j having done this, he managed to reach his 
| quarters in modern Sparta, wearied and wet to 
| the skin. Our author appears to have been re- 
| markably industrious with his pencil; yet his 
| book is published without a single illustration— 
| a defect which, if it reach a second edition, we 
| hope to see supplied. 

| Smyrna must offer a marked contrast to the eye 
| of the observant traveller. A sort of transition 
| city between oriental and western towns—“ a 
| rendezvous of commerce,—a thoroughfare where 
be East comes continually for its mercantile 
| affuirs”—it has a special physiognomy, half 
| European, half Asiatic, which cannot fail to 
| render it interesting to the stranger. The “ Bridge 
| of Caravans,” traversed by caravans without 
number, either bringing their merchandise for 
disposal or carrying into the interior of Asia 
various products of European industry and labour, 
no doubt presents a highly curious sight to the 
uninitiated beholder, who, if he be classical, may 
also meditate upon the beauties of Homer, him- 
self born in the locality. 

M. de St. Michon’s impression of Constanti- 
nople appear to have been derived principaliy 
from the St. Sophia, the style of which he con- 
siders eminently suitable for Christian architec- 
ture. The manner of announcing the hour of 
prayer from the minarets seems to haye an espe- 
cial charm for the Abbé ; his ideas upon this lat- 


thrusts him aside, or knocks him down, at his | ter point are somewhat novel, and will be doubly 


own pleasure; even the elections cannot be con- | 


ducted without the discharge of a few bullets, 
and the adverse parties themselves, when sepa- 
| rating for the night, seem to derive satisfaction 
| from the interchange of a volley of shot. The 
| Grecian women are mere slaves to their husbands; 
they are employed in every kind of menial service, 
and in labour requiring exertion far beyond their 
strength. The men, on the other hand, are lazy, 
indolent, and inactive. The Greek whom you 
meet decked out in splendid accoutrements, his 
musket and pistols enriched with expensive 
chasings, and his magnificent dress covered with 
ornaments, lives, most probably, in some miser- 
able, dirty hovel, void of every appliance necessary 
| to domestic comfort or enjoyment; while his wife 
| is employed the livelong day in hewing wood, 
carrying huge faggots, or performing other labour 
fit only fora man. According to Eastern notions, 








} 


so to an English reader, whose earliest recollec- 
tions are identified with the music of his village 
bells, ringing out a glad yet solemn invitation to 
the worship of God. 


How beautiful is the minaret. What a fine con- 
ception! What a pulpit given several times a day 
to human lips to call men to prayer, and to 
chant to him the holy saying, borrowed from our sa- 
cred books, La Allah al Allah! There is no other 
God but the Lord! How poor is the effect of the 
monotonous bells of our cities, and of the country, de- 





| Spite their silvery tones,—our chimes of every sort, 





} swering one 


compared with the loud and harmonious voice of man. 
Vhen, under a pure sky and a genial climate, 
towards the middle of day, breathing the warm air 
of the East, and all at once, a sound of voices an- 
another breaks in upon the silence, in- 
termingling, succeeding, and harmonising with one 
another, you seem to hear the music of angels who 


\ have been sent upon earth to sing to God a hymn of 
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‘ - a 
glory, aid bring the word of peace and of good-will | 


te mtn. 
The travellers having at length reached Sidon, | 
by way of Beyrout, proceeded onwards to Sarepta, 
the ruins of which place only remain. 
church, said to have been built on the site of the 
house where Elijah received hospitality from the 


widow, is stated to have been about the middle of | } ; t : 
| the country with which he is anxious to become 


the city, the remains of which are now washed 


by the sea; there is, however, a small Arab vil- | 


lage in the neighbourhood, known by the name of 

Karleuth Sarfent. Arrived at the ruins of Tyre, 

the Abbé finds little time to observe anything but 

the remains of the cathedral. The ancient city 

cursed by the prophets is now covered with sand, | 
which the sca daily heaps upon it in fresh quan- 
tities. The fulfilment of the prophecy that Tyre 
should one day be a deserted coast, on which the 
fisherman should dry his nets, is painfully mani- 
fest. St. Jean d’Acre is described as remaining 
precisely in the state in which it was left some 
dozen years since by the English, who riddled it 
with shot and shell; the lazy Turks are too indo- 
lent to re-set a single stone or repair a breach. | 
On the road to St. Jean d’Acre the travellers ex- | 
plored some interesting ruins, which deserve to | 
be visited by future pilgrims to the Holy Land. 


But a more interesting discovery was to signalise | 
this day’s journey. An upright column, that we 
perceived on the height on our left, after half-an- | 
hour's journey, attracted the attention of the indefa- | 
tigable inquirer whom I had the honour to accom- | 
pany. The Arabs told him the name of the place 
was Omm-el-’Amid, the mother of columns. This 
name alone stimulated the curiosity of M. de Saulcy, 
and, notwithstanding the assertion of the guides that 
there was nothing to see there, and that travellers 
never climbed this hill, he turned his horse out of the 
beaten track, and we followed him towards the height, 
on the top of which we saw three upright columns 
instead of one. We first passed over, on the north 
side of the hill, a vast necropolis, the sign of an im- 
portant city. Soon we came to a magnificent plain, 
filled with numerous ruins, in which each of us began 
to busy himself. The temple of Omm-el-’Amid, of 
which there still remain three columns, was of the 
Ionic order, which I shall call Asiatic, adopted by 
the people of western Asia at the periods in which 
architecture received amongst them that grace and 
lightness which the Greeks so well knew how to 
imitate. Palm-leayes adorned the top of the shaft of 
these columns. M. de Sauley has given a drawing 
of one of these graceful capitals. On taking up a 
little mould we discovered a large mosaic, which 
formed the pavement of this temple. The design of 
the portion we succeeded in laying bare, presented 
to us meanders and elegant entrelaces. We could 
not ascertain whether these were representations of 
figures, or a different ornamentation in the field of 
the pavement, of which we had, without doubt, ex- 
amined only the border. 1 did not leave this beautiful 
mosaic without regret. I carefully covered, with the 
same mould that I had taken off, the portion that we 
had just admired. One whole day’s exploration 
passed at Omm-el-’Amid would be enough to discover 
the whole mosaic. The vicinity of the sea would 
allow of its being acquired for some of our European 
museums. ‘The cubes of the piece are black, white, 
and red. I next visited the portion of the ancient 
city nearest to the temple. A strong vegetation is 
come up everywhere ; it forms a forest of brushwood, 
know: only to the flocks and herds, which the Arabs 
of a» ghbouring village bring hither every day. A 
great many ancient houses are still standing. “They 
form simple squares, with one door; the style of 
this door is noble and severe; it is the ancient 
plat-band without any moulding. I was fortunate in 
finding this example of the houses of a Phenician 
city which was abandoned at an unknown epoch. I 
have not been able to find again elsewhere, either in 
Greece or in the East, private houses preserved in 
this manner. I made a careful drawing of the door 
of one of these houses. It is probable that in ancient 
times, as at present, these houses formed only a sim- | 
ple rez de_chaussée, banked up with earth to make a | 
terrace. In descending the hill we observed some 
wall of considerable thickness, in appearance cyclo- 
pean. M. de Saulcy declared that he could not to 
this city assign an historical name, and that he had 
made vain efforts to discover traces of it in the geo- 
graphers and historians of antiquity. A small creek 
that I examined afterwards, and on which I thought 
that I discovered some ancient constructions, was the 
harbour of this Phoenician city, the most perfect 
which has been preserved in the East. 


We presume this edition of the Abbé de St. 
Michon’s work .to be a translation ; but, in the 
absence of any preface to the book, we are not 
informed on this point, neither are we told | 
whether any future volume is likely to give us 
the sequel of this journey. It certainly seems 
extraordinary that a journey thus begun should 
end at St. Jean d’Acre, and that the reader, whose 
interest has been excited, should find nothing 





| supposed himself about 


The | 





relative to those more hallowed spots which he had 
mentally to traverse 
with the author. We should hope that, if the 
Abbé continued his journey, he will also continue 
his book; but, as it now stands, the reader who 
expects to gather information as to the present 
condition of the Holy Land will be disappointed ; 
he will find himself left at the very threshold of 


acquainted. 

On the whole the book, as far as it goes, is 
well written. The author displays a considerable 
degree of acumen, and loses sight of little caleu- 
lated to amuse or instruct his reader. The work 
is marked throughout with evident thought, and 
much care has been taken fully to expound the 
author’s views of the religious question. There 
seems to be a little tendency towards “book- 


] 





acts still more foolishly when it is found out, for 
he wreaks his vexation upon the partner in his 
folly. He rushes into company to drown his 
cares; is tempted by the society he meets into 
expenses he cannot afford, and is guilty of a 
positive act of embezzlement from a hard, un- 
forgiving master. To escape the ignominy of a 
gaol, Jamie is obliged to take flight, with his wife 
and child, for Canada, where he dies. This is an 
outline of the history of the family; but the 
novel itself is a little more connected, and twisted 
into a sort of a plot by the introduction of divers 
personages, with incidental episodes, with whom 
the family are associated in the course of their 
lives. It will be apparent from this, that the 


| attraction of Alieford will not be found in its plot, 


| are conceived and developed. 


making,” with which, however, it is not our pur- | 


pose to quarrel. To those who wish to become 


acquainted with the present condition of Greece | 
| vass, living heads, with the mind speaking in 


we recommend the work, as being remarkably 
interesting, and full of information. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Alieford: a Family History. By the Author of 

“John Drayton.” 3 yols. London: Hurst 

and Blackett. 
A coop novel should be a picture of life as it is; 
and the artist cannot paint life truly unless he has 
seen and known it. Let him once indulge his 
imagination, and draw from fancy’s feignings, and 
his power is gone ; let him be as clever as he may 
in the art of dressing up puppets to look like men 
and women, the reader /ee/s the hollowness, the 
make-believe, of the show, and it soon ceases to 
amuse, because it ceases to excite his sympathies. 

The author of Alieford is manifestly impressed 
with this conviction, and he (or she) has sedu- 
lously eschewed the besetting sin of nine-tenths 
of his brother novelists—the rage for attempting 
to describe personages quite out of the sphere of 
their personal acquaintance, and therefore of 
whose way of life they can know nothing except 
by hearsay. They who never were familiar with 
any person above the degree of a respectable 
private gentleman must needs introduce into their 
fictions a troop of lords and ladies, who are made 
to act and talk as real lords and ladies do not, 
but as they are conventionally supposed to do by 
novel writers and novel readers. Thanks to a few 
brave spirits among our more recent novelists, 
this absurdity has been thrown aside. Miss 
Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Jewsbury, Miss 
Douglas, and now the author of John Drayton, 





have proved, not only that most charming and | 


absorbing story may be witten without a single 
titled personage in it, but that the public will 
read, applaud, and patronise such books—and 
that is the greatest triumph of all. 

Alieford is another novel of the same unpre- 
tending character, but equally sure to command 
a wide popularity. The family whose history it 
tells belongs to the middle class. But that term | 
includes many classes, from the degree just below 
the aristocracy proper, to the grade that stands 
one step above the working class, and Aliefird 
belongs not even to the upper circle of the middle 
class, but to one of its lower circles. Alieford 
itself is asmall farmhouse in the South of Scot- 
land. Here William Mitchell, who tells the tale, 
with two brothers, were born; here they were 
brought up; here they loved, hated, quarrelled, 
and wrought out the story that occupies these 
three volumes. The eldest brother, Andrew, is 
grave, cautious, calculating; is apprenticed to a 


| grocer; prudently makes love to his master’s 
| daughter; marries her, and with her obtains the 


business; thrives in pocket; is deemed by all the 
world a very respectable man; observes all the 
conventionalities of the world; has some feeling 
for the family honour, but little for the sufferings 
of his relatives. William, the autobiographcr, 
quits home in search of fortune; goes to Edin- 
burgh; engages as a clerk; falls in love; forms 
the strongest resolutions to work and thrive, but 
has not the energy to pursue them. His love 
deserts him when he proves his incapacity to 
maintain a wife and family, and he goes to Ger- 
many, and becomes a teacher of languages. The 


third brother, James, is full of faults and follies, 
but liked and forgiven by everybody, and some- 
how coming pleasantly enough out of every diffi- 
culty—and of these he has abundance, all of his 
He makes a foolish match, and | 


own making. 


but in the skill with which the various characters 
Nothing can be 
more true and life-like than these. ‘They stand 
out upon the pages of the novel as some of the 
portraits of the old masters look out of the can- 


every feature. There is nothing here approach- 
ing to caricature; the men and women of the 
world are before us; we see them, know them, 
make familiar acquaintance with them, and re- 
member them. 

This is as a novel ought to be; and being such, 


| we heartily commend Alieford to our readers, even 


| 


| prove a profitable one. 


to such as do not usually indulge in novel- reading. 





Tue eighteenth volume of the beautiful library edition 
of the “ Waverley Novels” contains Jtedgauntlet 
entire, printed in large legible type, which the 
oldest eyes can read without fatigue. When this 
edition is complete, the publishers should bring out a 
new one, cabinet size, abounding in illustration, like 
the French translations—a work of art, as well as of 
interest as a book to read, and in cheap numbers, so 
that all may be enabled to possess it. Legends of 
Old London, by Joun YonGeE AKERMAN (A. Hail 
and Co.), form an extremely amusing volume for 
railway reading. They show a familiar acquaintance 
with the habits and manners of our aucestors, and 
contain some fine street views, painted in words, of 
London as it was. The Redeemed Rose, or Willie's 
Rest, by a Lady, is a tale deeply imbued with religious 
feeling, shown in exhortation, in argument, and by 
the examples of those whose history is here narrated, 
in language singularly simple, and therefore power- 
ful, for in language simplicity is power. Miss 
PICKERING’s clever novel, Nan Darrell, or the Gipsey 
Mother, has just issued, in a neat volume at a sm fl 
price———The Countess D’Orsay’s beautiful novel, 
Clouded Happiness, which we noticed at some length 
when it appeared, has been well translated, and pub- 
lished in a neat little volume. In this form it cannat 
fail to find a multitude of readers who could not enjoy 
the original French. ——Mr. James's False Heir is the 
new addition to the “ Parlour Library,” which, it 
must be remembered, first introduced the shilling 
novels, now so popular. 














POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Poetical Works of George Ti rbert. With Life, 
Critical Dissertation, and Explanatory Notes. By 
the Rey. GreorGk GurLrittAN. Edinburgh: 
Nichol. 

Herserr has been judiciously chosen for the third 
volume of this magnificent edition of the British 
poets, of which it forms one of the series. Herbert is 
the most pious in spirit of all the poets our country 
has produced. With him it is no affectation: there 
is not a particle of cant. His effusions are the over- 
flowings of a mind teeming with love of God and 
man, and devoted to the Church of which he was a 
pastor. His poetry is quaint; but that very quaint- 
ness gives it a charm, for it is his own, and the reflex 
of an original mind. Mr. Gilfillan has introduced 
him with a memoir, and a brief critical commentary, 
written with his wonted power and eloquence ; but he 
has wisely abstained from filling the pages with notes, 
which, by distracting the eye and thoughts from 
the text, always spoil the enjoyment of poetry. 





WE presume that the copyright in SourHey’s poems 
has lapsed through efilux of time, fora new edition 
of them has been commenced in cheap volumes by 
Vizetelly, the two first of which are now before us, 
containing respectively Thalaba and Madoc. But, 
unless they prove to be more attractive to the class 
who patronise cheap literature than to the class that 
has been appealed to hitherto in the form of half- 
guinea volumes, we fear the speculation will not 
It is ditticult to read through 
an epic of SouTHEY’s, although fine passages can be 
gathered from it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD AND HIS WORKS. 


St. Giles.and St. James ; Story of a Feather ; 
Caudle Letures; The Rent-Day; The Prisoner 
of War ; 
Wonders ;_ St. Cupid. 
London. 

Some twenty years ago two men, who as lads 

had been middies on board the same man-of-war, 

remet, after an interval of sixteen years, behind 
the footlights of a London theatre. Their pur- 
suits had changed. The one had become a scene- 
painter ; the other an author. The success they 
then obtained led them to pursue each his own 
course; and at this day Clarkson Stanfield and 

Douglas Jerrold are worthy ‘illustrations that 

industry and perseverance will assuredly lead to 

competence and fame. 

It is worthy of remark that the sailor-son of a 
theatrical manager won his first literary success 
by a dramatic story of sea life. 
The Prisoner of War, Bubbles of the Day, 
works Wonders, and the rest, naturally rank 
higher as works of art than his youthful attempts; 
but, though they sparkle with a more brilliant 
dialogue, and overflow with a richer humour, 
they have not in their web that strong domestic 
interest which makes The Rent Day—founded on 
Wilkie’s picture—and Black-eyed Susan so ac- 
ceptable to a mixed audience. So long as a pro- 


By Dougias JERROLD. 


vincial theatre exists will these two dramas 
attest their popularity by alternate laugh and 


pocket-handkerchief. 

It was in Punch that Jerrold first found his 
reading audience. In its pages appeared his 
caustic series of “ Punch’s Letters to his Son,” 
the “Stovy of a Feather”—his most pathetic 
work—the memorable “Caudle Lectures,” and 
many essays. In his own magazine he published 
his longest fiction, “ St. Giles and St. James;” and 
elsewhere has written “Cakes and Ale,” ‘Men 
of Character,” “A Man made of Money,” anda 
host of magazine and newspaper articles; all of 
which are very strongly marked by the same 
characteristics. 

Chief amongst these is a most subtle humour, 
almost, if not altogether, equal to that of Fielding, 
and whom, by the way, he much resembles. This 
humour is the deepest part of his character ; and, 
as there may be a darkness from excess of light, 
has, we think, in some degree, prevented Jerrold 
from being more generally appreciated. The true 
humourist, like the true poet, says less than he 
leaves unsaid; he suggests rather than directly 
represents; he strikes the key-note, leaving the 
hearer to elaborate the strain. Unless we fully 
sympathise with him we cannot understand, still 
less can we enter into the spirit of, his writings. 


Therefore, it seems to us that the very depth of 
Jerrold’s humour places him beyond the reach of 


many readers. His best works would be caviare 
to the majority; they must be enjoyed in their full 
zest by the literary epicure. With his humour he 
possesses a strong vein of quiet irony and satire; 
a sturdy hatred for all social oppression and 
wrong; a hearty contempt for the daws who strut 
about the world in peacock’s feathers, and for all 
the lacquer and veneer of society; and he writes 
in a stout, broadshouldered style of manly Saxon. 
He cannot make a plot. In drama, as in story, 
the charm of his writing consists, and the interest 
lies, in the quaint sallies of humour and the wit 
of the dialogue. A single word is a sentence; 
every line an epigram. Indeed, the points are 
almost too numerous to be all effective. We 
cannot see every star that shines at night. 
Jerrold has been charged with a desire to set 
the poor man against the rich; with a tendency 
to despoil St. James of his virtues, in the which to 
dress St. Giles. He has in this matter been 
unfairly treated. Though his sympathy is, 
undoubtedly, with the poorer class, it is against 
no honest man on earth. It is too much the 
present fashion with a set of people, more select 
than numerous, to put certain personages and 
things on a high shelf, like old china—and not to 
allow discussion of them. Like other curiosities 
in a museum, they must not be touched. If any 


one object to a manifest wrong or folly on the | 


part of a nobleman, he aims, in the eyes of these 
worthies, at the downfall of the aristocracy ; if he 


hint at a peccant clergyman, he sneers at re Poa -- 


in a word, to point out an exceptional failure is, 
with such people, and according to their peculiar 
logic, to disapprove the rule. 
may have laid himself open to the charge pre- 
ferred against him by having been engaged, at 
one and the same time, in an earnest attempt to 


The | 


Bubbles of the Day; +Time works | 


His later dramas, | 
Time | 


Possibly Jerrold | 





| upraise the condition of the working class, and 
in commenting almost daily on the follies, vices, 
and fopperies of the age in which he lives. But | 
we maintain that he has as sincere a respect for 
honest manliness and virtue, as deep a hatred for 
| vice and cant, in one rank as in another—in 
| Whitechapel as in Mayfair. 
He has, too, been not seldom blamed for dip- 
ping a pen of iron in ink of the bitterest gall. 


ee 


in our contemporary naval history.as the capture of 
Aden, the war in Syria, the war in China, the sup- 
pression of piracy in Borneo, the expedition of the 
Niger by Captain Trotter, the warfare on the La 
Plata, Ross and Crozier’s expedition to the North Pole, 


| the war in New Zealand, the destruction of Lagos, 


| the Burmese war, 
| slavers, the 


Jerrold has always written earnestly and with a | 


purpose, and if he has spoken strongly it was 
because he felt indignantly. 
to write upon tinted paper witha dove-quill; his 
is no rose-water philanthropy. In Leech’s 
famous cartoon of the Punch orchestra, whilst 
the lively Tom Taylor rattles off his piece on the 
piano ; whils t Mayhew plays the cornet, and 
Thackeray’s piccolo is heard above all the band; 

Douglas Jerrold, with hair and eye-glass flying in 
| opposite directions, thumps, w ith might and main, 
the bigdrum. Indeed, he often reminds us of his 
own Capstick, in carrying the utmost kindliness 
beneath considerable brusqueness, which is simply 
worn upon his sleeve, and at which critic daws 
delight to peck. For our own part, such arough- 
ness conveys no blame in the of one who, to 
use his own words, “ self-helped and self-guided, 
began the world at an age when, as a general 
rule, boys have not laid down their primers; who 
at thirteen exchanged the cockpit of a man-of- 
war for the struggle of London; and appeared in 
print ere pe rhaps the meaning of words was duly 
mastered.” 

The task of a satirist is to be a reformer. Men 
who are proof against all the weapons of law and 
of shame, are wounded and vanquished by the 
shafts of satire. Where those barbs strike they 
kill, finding in the vicious heart-blood a venom 
which festers to the steel. It is under this banner 
Jerrold is enrolled. Against Janus-headed cant; 
against that love of self which men misname pru- 
dence; against the shifts and trickeries which 
have well nigh usurped the pedestal of honesty; 
against all pretensions and shams which try to 
pass current as realities, in whatever station or 


case 


place they may be found, and however venerable | 


or respectable they may be esteemed, he wages 
an untiring war. That debt which we in our 
day owe to the great satirists of the last century, 
our descendants will, in another age, owe in no 
small degree to Douglas Jerrold. 

We have been led into these remarks because 
his writings, corrected and revised by himself, 


He does not profess | 


are being published in a complete and cheap form: | 


And because they deserve to stand in every 
library on the same shelf asthe works of Addison, 
Steele, and Fielding. 2. 


Select Speer hes of Kossuth. 
By Francis W. 
Co, 

Mr. F. W. Newman is an 

Kossuth, and one 

because he 


ana abric Iged. 
Trubner and 


Condensed 
Newman. London: 


enthusiastic admirer of 
of the most eager advocates of war, 
that a war will raise again the Red 
Republican banner throughout Europe, and give to 
his friend the only chance of a restoration to the 
chieftainship of a republic. 
plish at the cost of England’s treasure and blood ; 
and this is the real aim of all who go to the public 
meetings, and vote resolutions of attachment to 
Turkey, and censure on ministers, for not forcing on 
a war, which would be so agreeable to those who 
would not pay for it, because they have nothin; 


g, and 
would not fight for it, because they have not the 
courage. 


hopes 


| One 8. R. 
| state of Education and Civilisation in Ceylon. 


| is open to missionary zeal. 


engagements -with pirates and 
African Coast blockade, the various 
Polar expeditions, and a numerous.array of spirited 
and gallant exploits, whereby lives were preserved 
by naval men. A more acceptable testimonial than 
this to the valour and enterprise of the British navy 
has not issued from the press for many years. It will 
gratify an excusable national vanity ; and, even as a 


mere gathering of adventures, it will be one of the 
most interesting volumes in the library. What a 


capital Christmas present it will be for good “ Young 
England” coming from school. 





The Remains of the Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, D.D 
Edited by Rev. J.C. Marti, D.D., and Rev. 
Mortmer O’SuLiivan, D.D. In 3vols Dublin 


M‘Glashan. 
THE Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan was an eloquent plat- 
form orator, a powerful preacher, a zealous minister 
of the Church of England, and a frequent contributor 
to the magazines. He was the brother of the Rey 
Mortimer, so well known in England, and for the 
last thirty years was Chaplain of the Royal Military 
School at Dublin. He published his first paper in 
the Dublin University Magazine; and his best contri- 
butions appeared in its pages. They have now been 
rescued from the fate that attends all periodical litera- 
ture, by a collection of them in three volumes. They 
are chiefly on religious or political themes, and dis- 
tinguished by a-style of extraordinary vigour and 
strong feeling, but for no profundity of thought 


His emotions too often mastered his judgment. His 
friends and admirers will doubtless welcome this 


gathering together of the remains of one whom they 
so respected in life; but they have little interest fox 
the great world, where there are so many other claims 
upon the time and attention. Three volumes of 
magazine articles can scarcely hope for patronage 
from general readers now-a-day. 





Mr. Urqunart, indefatigable enemy of Russia, has 
translated a pamphlet lately published in Paris, by 
Leouzon Le Duc, who calls himself late Chargé de 
Mission to the Court of Russia and Finland. It is 
obvious that the bitterness of personal hostility has 
directed the pen of the writer, and therefore in his 
statements we should put little faith. It is only 
when he cites other authorities that he is worthy of 
credit. He represents Russia to be a semi-barbarous 
country ; but that we all knew before. We suspect 
that he is in truth of the Red Republican party, who 
are so desirous of war, hoping that in the mélée they 
may have another chance of democratising Europe-—— 
MorrvukistNna, who, from his name, should 
be a native of the country he describes, has sent us a 
small, well-written pamphlet, on the Past and Present 
Upon 
the whole, it appears to be more advanced than is 
generally supposed ; but a wide field for improvement 
Another missionary 
pamphlet is Mr. James TnHompson’s Spain ; its Posi- 
tion and Evangelisation. Notwithstanding the intense 
bigotry that prevails among the highest and the 
lowest classes, he seems to think that the great mass 





| of the nation are ready to receive the gospel, are in- 


This he desires to accom- | 


clined to tolerance, and disinclined to the pretensions 
of Rome. The press, he says, is singularly free, being 


| subject only to trial by jury ; and, when the Cortes 


Kossuth is undoubtedly a very eloquent man—an | 


excellent talker, but a very bad statesman. His 
facility for speaking in a foreign language is extra- 
ordinary ; and his collected speeches, in good English, 
would be creditable, as English, to a native of our 


meets, it speaks out, so that there is hope for Spain 
yet. Mr. Joun Stokes, Estate Agent, has pub- 
lished sixteen pages to prove the ox to be a more 
profitable beast of draught than the horse. He ad- 
duces figures, which those who are interested should 
test by their own experience. At the present prices 
of hay and corn, it is a serious question.——The Rey. 
V. H. Rua has written on The Religious Aspect of 
the Civil War in China. It is a sensible review of the 





| events as they have been transmitted to us; and he 
| comes to the conclusion that there is nothing to jus- 


soil. But, apart from this, they have not much sub- | 


stance inthem. They are clap-trap appeals to popular 
passions. They embody no broad views of policy; 
they. exhibit no sagacious statesmanship; they are 
thoroughly unpractical, so far as a meaning can be 
evolved from their well-turned periods. 
greatly admired at the time of 
they disappoint, read calmly in the study with a 
critical eve. Mr. Newman has not served his friend 
by this publication. 





their delivery; but 


Blue Jackets: or, Chips of the Old Block. by 
W. H. G. Kiyesrox, Esq. Author of “ Mark 
Seaworth,” &. London: Grant and Griffith. 

Ir was a happy thought of Mr. Kingston to collect 

in one volume the most gallant exploits of British 

seamen, and the principal events in the naval service, 
during the reign of Queen Victoria, which he has 


tify the extravagant hopes that had been built uwyon 
the reports of the proclamations, &c. of the rebels. 


| He considers that Christianity has nothing either to 


They were | 


| the collected works of the great Roman orator. 


narrated with the graphic pen of one who is himself | 


| half a sailor, but at the 


i writer. 


same time an accomplished | 
For this purpose he has taken such incidents ! 


hope or to fear from the present movement; and that, 
we believe, is the opinion of those who are best in- 
formed as to China and the Chinese. A narrative 
of the Chinese Revolution has been compiled from the 
accounts that have been published in England and 
France, hastily done to catch the public eye at the mo- 
ment; cheap, as it should be—for it is not worth more 
than a few cuttings from newspapers, of which, indeed, 
it mainly consists. Cicero’s Treatises on the Nature 
of the Gods; on Divination; on Fate; on the Republic; 
on the Laws; and on standing for the Consulship, 
translated by C. D. Yoner, B.A., Have been added to 
Bohn’s “ Classical Library,” completing, we believe, 
There 
will be no excuse for ignorance of them, now that 
they are to be procured in English fora few shillings. 
A third series of Welsh Sket. hes, by the author of 
“Proposals for Christian Union,” treats of a variety 
of subjects, historical and ecclesiastical, connected 
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with Wales. 
which English readers know little, such as Medieval 
Bardism, of which many translations are given, and 
“the Welsh Church.” Adams’s Parliamentary 
Handbook has passed into a second edition, and con- 
tains the recent changes in the Legislature. Its dis- 
tinguishing feature is a short memoir of each member 
and the poll of the last election. The Rey. J. G. 
Woop has pub!ished a treatise on Bees, their labits, 
Management, and Treatment. 
without this manual. Mr. Cort, better known to 
our readers, perhaps, as ‘the Revolver,” has sent us 
a pamphlet, descriptive of his invention, which we 
commend to all readers who feel an interest in the 
subject. We do not. The Eastern imbroglio is 
producing all kinds of books relating to the countries 
immediately involved in the quarrel. Among then 
is a translation—an eloquent essay—by MicHeEver, 
entitled The Martyrs of Russia. But it must be 
remembered that Michelet 
therefore desirous of a war at any price.- 
Mr. JAMES SitkK BuckincHam has again come 
before the public upon a subject which is more p1 
perly his own than some that he has attempted to 
handle. The discussions on the India Bill have 
drawn from him a pamphlet entitled A Plan for 
future Government of India. It could not be described 
within any limits we could allot to it; but it apy 
to us to be a sensible and a feasible one, and to de- 
serve the attention of those who are interesting them- 
selves in the affairs of that great empire-——Mr. 
GEORGE MoseELty, M.R.C.S., has written a whol 
volume to prove the excellence of Sandgate as a Re- 
sidence for Invalids. He certainly makes out a strong 
case; but then he is an advocate, whose business it is 
to establish the proposition he has undertaken to 
prove. However that may be, there is a great deal 
of interesting medical information in this volume, 
and invalids taking his advice as to going to Sand- 
gate will be inclined also to take his advice when 
they are there. Dr. Wa. B. CARPENTER has pub- 
lished a work which cannot be too widely diffused, 
entitled the Physiology of Temperance and Total Ab 
stinence (Bohn), in which he describes the physical 
effects of spirituous liquors, and proves conclusively 
that they are in the highest degree noxious. He 
denies that, even in the supposed exceptional cases, as 
exposure to damp or low temperature, spirits are of 
any service; but that, on the contrary, the) 
inc apacitate the frame for endurance. He 
the arguments in favour of the mode rate use of 
fermente: 1 liquors, as compared with total abstinence 
and pronounces in favour of the latter Been those 
who may not be inclined to assent to his conclusions 
cannot fail to derive much useful information from 
the facts collected, and the scientific views propounded 
in language intelligible to every capacity. ——A lec 
ture on the Christianity of Civilisation, by G. T. F. 
ABRAHAM, Esq. has been published for the benefit of 
the Trinity-street Pancras Schools. It is an eloquent 
composition. ——The Rey. C. A. Stevens has sent us 
a pamphlet of Suggestions for the Establishment of Local 
Depots of Tracts, Books, §c. for Paro shial Distribu 
——An attack on Sir James Brooke for his conduct 
in Borneo, charging him with cruelty and oppression, 
has been given to the world by Mr. GeorGE 
in a pamphlet entitled Adventures of Sir James Brool. 
gc. Itis theingenious speech of an advocate forthe pro- 
secution—entirely one-sided. Mr. J. T. MAGuiri 
M.P., Mayor of Cork, has published a timely volume 
of portly dimensions on the Industrial Movement 
Ireland, as illustrated by the National Exhibition of 
1852. He describes successively the various classes 
of objects exhibited, and thus produces a startling 
picture of the resourcesof Lreland—what she has done 
and what she can do. The moral is obvious. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood opens with a subject that has been 
thoroughly exhausted, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
not even his ability can give it interest. Otherwise 
is it with ‘* Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” which is grow- 
ing in interest as it advances to its close, and here it 
is brought to an end, to the sorrow of its readers. But 
we hope soon to welcome the clever author in another 
“ Rail and Saddle in Spain ” is one of Black- 
wood’s excellent papers on Travel, in which this maga 
zine is unrivalled. Thackeray's lectures and “ ‘The 
New Readings of Shakespeare” make up the rest of 
the number. 

The Dublin University Magazine 
original poetry of unusual excellence. The Tolka is 
the Irish river cele brated this month. ‘France, Past 
and Present,” is, perhaps, the most remarkable paper 
in this number, and we have been deeply interested 
in a tale entitled ‘‘ The Dreams of Ravan. 

The first parts have appeared both of a mon thly 
and a quarterly issue of Hanna’s Life of “Dr. ( ‘halm 
In this form it cannot fail to command a very exten 
sive circulation. 

The True Briton, the Family Friend, and the Home 
Companion are cheap periodicals, and creditable speci- 
mens of their class 

The new part of the Westminster has the rare fault 
of being a little too learned, so that the perusal of it | 
leayes an impression of heaviness. Of this dull 


begins with some 








P . ! 
Some of the essays introduce topics of 


No beekeeper should be | 


is a republican, and | 


though instructive class, are an Essay on “ the Uni- 
| versal Postulate,” another on *‘ School Claims of Lan- 
| guages;” a third on “German Mysticism in the 

Seventeenth Century ;” a fourth on “ Partnership 

with Limited Liability,” and a fifth on 

Job.” These grave and ponderous themes are diver- 
| sified with three only that will attract the general 
| reader, who seeks amusement and excitement rather 
| than instruction; and these are—a very beautiful paper 
on “the Progress of Fiction as an Art;” an artiel 
; on “ Religion in Italy ;” and a pro-republican appeal 
in favour of war, as the means of enlisting English 
money and men on behalf of the revolutionary party 














on the Continent, in the form of a review of the 
‘Progress of Russia” —pro-Hungarian enthusiasm just 
now putting on the mask of anti-Russian patriotism. 
Of the entire number it may be said, that 3 more 
valuable than interesting. — 

The half-volume of the English nestic 
Magazine is a gathering of all kinds formation 
useful to ladies, with some exceller gravings. 

Dr. Winslow’s Journal of Psyc Medicine, 








for October, is rich in papers of great value as con 
tributions to the physiology of the mind. ‘ Moral 
Sanitary Economy,” is a seasonable essay with the 
prospect of a pestilence next year. A psychological 
study has been made of Haydon, the r, an 
this is the true method of testing an 
any philo opby of mind. ‘The State 
ingland ” adduces some remarkable figures and facts 
‘The Proximate Causes of Insanity ” are well treated 
of in another paper. ‘‘ Mental Dynamics in relation 
to the Medicine,” is a translation of some 
delivered in France. Thes 
ar but many minor ones—re- 
views, intelligence, &e. are added. This journal 
unique. It is the only English periodical devoted to 
one of the most important and interesting inquiries 
that could engage the thoughts. 
Hogg’s Instructor, in its monthly 
to improve. It is now almost 
but with many more articles—indeed, the 
we make is that re aretoo many. We 
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form, continues 
a cheap Blackwood, 
complaint 
should pr 





r longer and fewer papers. Some of our own most 
sae contributors are, we perceive, among the contri 
butors to this magazine. 

The Gentl in’s Magazine, for October pr its us 
with an Obituary of more than usual length, besid 





its sail historical review and antiquarian gatherings. 
It opens with a very curious 
Account of Relies.” 

rhe tenth and eleventh parts of the Voyages of 


paper giving ** somé¢ 





Captain Cook are as abundant in illus trations as their 
tele go the ninth part of Wright's ory Of 
Scotland. illus trated with. rood st l engravings, brings 


narrative to the year . 
XIIL. to XV. of the Crystal Palace cont 
juisite engravings on steel of the most r 
objects in the wondrous temple of industry 
l It is by far the most perfect work on th 
subject which has yet been produced. 

Mr. Parker’s National Miscellany does not exhibit 
the improvement we had hoped for. 
made for the difficulties of a beginni: 
but this magazine is now six months old, an 

ught to have exhibited decided progress ere this. Its 
prominent defect is a want of originality, both in the 
design and in the execution. There is no hope for 
any literary ap riodical that does not offer some no- 
velty, for the field is occupied by the old ones, and a 
younger one must take up new ground or be neg 
The National Miscellany does t even attempt this. 
The topics treated of, and the treatment, 
are precisely the same as is found in all other maga 
zines. The paper that will most attract in this num 
ber is that on ‘** Turkey, past and present ;” but until 
there is a great change in the management it cannot 
hope for success. 

JouN CASSELL, the most enterprising and the most 
successful caterer of cheap literature, because he brings 
out works that are not only useful but really well 
written, and many of them admirably illustrated, has 
invited our attention to a parcel of his recent enter- 
prises. Here is the third volume of the Popular Edu- 
cator, one of the most commendable undertakings we 
have ever seen, conveying instruction, in every branch 

* knowledge, in the most popular form, and ata 
price so small that the poorest can avail themselves 
of it. In this volume, for instance, are treatises on 
algebra, arithmetic, book-keeping, chemistry, draw- 
ing, English, geography, geology, geometry, German, 
Greek, Latin, music, natural history, and shorthand. 
Whenever required for illustration, a profusion of 
woodcuts are introduced. Completed, it will bé 
perfect cyclopedia, that will enable } I 
themselves. The fourth part of his Natural Hist ry 
of the Feathered Tribes promises to be the best work 
of the kind in our language. It is lavishly adorned 
with woodcuts in the best style of the art, and thi 
descriptions are ve ") full and _ r — r. Theseventh 
part of The Alps, by the Rey. ARLES WILLIAMS 
is another of Cassell’s saseutad er 0 n which the 
most magnificent scenery is described both with the 
pen and the pencil; and the third part of the Works 
nt Masters is a really valuable collection of 
engravings of the most famous paintings, sculptures, 
yuildings, and decorative art, which Europe p 

Messrs. CHAMBERS, who have the honour o 
the way in the introduction of cheap literature, hay 
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will always be , 
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of Emine 





“the Book of 


1} month, 


! 
sent the sixth volume of their admirable Repository of 


Tracts, in which Irish Towers, the Trial of Charles I., 
1 Visit to Holland, the Search for Sir John Franklin, 
Montenegro, and the Iliad, are the topics treated of, 
besides tales of more than common interest. Their 
Edinburgh Journal preserves all the ancient charac- 
| teristics that have recommended it to such a world- 
wide popularity. The September part combines, as it 
only can do, solid instruction with amusement. 
The Art Journal for October takes from the Vernon 
Gallery engravings of Geddes’ “ Dry Reading,” and 
ingille’s ‘* Monk,” with another of Baker’s 
Flora. An article on the Exhibition of 











statue of 


| Decorative Furniture at Gore House is profusely 
adorned with woodcuts of the most remarkable objects 
collected there. Wright's ‘“* Domestic Manners of the 
English in the Middle Ages” has also employed largely 


the genius of the engraver. Every kind of informa- 
tion relating to art is gathered in this periodical. 

Mr. Coox’s Universal Library has been enriched by 
the addition of Lieut. Bligh’s thrilling narrative of 
the “ Mutiny of the Bounty.” 

The Chemist has ee 4 new series, in the 
more imposing form of a monthly, as becomes the 
importance of the science, to recording the pi 
which it is entirely devoted. The first part, for this 

has original essays on the Electricity of a Jet 
of Steam, on the Law of Volun t 
mn the Potatoe Disease, and on the olera ; 
i long array of translations and abs stracts of cher 


cress of 















pers in foreign transactions and 

Mr. Tomitnson’s Cyclopedia of fu ts, 80 
often noticed here, is fast advancing to a completion. 
The present part is oceupied with the two great sub- 
jects of the Steam E e and Steam Navig “hae 

The Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Part XII1L, a 





laborious work of reference. 
rhe 22nd Part of the Portrait Gallery presents us 


i 





with memoirs and portraits of seven famous _per- 
sonages—among them Mrs. Siddons, Mozart, Canova, 
and Nelson. 

he 6th Part of the Poultry Book adds to Harrison 


Weir's coloured portraits of the pet birds ample in 
tructions for breeding an d training them. 

The Charm is ; ; > for boys and girls, giving 
1 instructive 





+} 





em woodcuts short tales, an 
reading. 

rhe 2nd Part of Mr. ApAms’s Sa 
tations is a large collection of passa 


‘ed Poetical Quo- 
from all the 





poets on topics connected with religion, very labori- 
usly ga nero together, but with an eye only to the 
topic, and with no reference to merit as poetry. 


A Mir. BARLow has sent us several nun bers of a 
work he is editing, entitled The Chesh and Lan- 
cashire Historical Collector. Doubtless it has great 
local interest; and we commend it to the notice of our 
many readers connected with those counti 

Tne Aztec Cur_pren.—The followi 
respecting the Aztec children may be Tag 
up any doubts respecting them.—NorTon SuHaw.— 
‘Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, taken from the Society’s Records.—Jan. 1, 
1851.—Dr. Samuel Cabot in the chair.—Dr. J. M. 
Warren i paper containing some observations 
upon two remarkable Indian children, a boy and girl, 
from Central America, who had lately been exhibited 
in Boston, known as the ‘“* Aztec children.” He had 





of use in 





read 





been led by his examination of them to the following 
conclusions.— 

That these children are possessed of a very low 
Ph. of mental and physical organization, but are 
not idiots of the lowest grade. 2. That they probably 
riginated from parents belonging to sor f the 





belong to 
the truth 
re, that 


mixed Indian tribes. 3. That they 
a race of dwarfs, because history teaches us 
of the doctrine stated by Geotiroy St.-Hil 
dwarfs cannot perpetuate their kind. 

the conclusion of Dr. Warren’s paper, a letter 
read by the Secretary, addressed to him by Mr. 
I. Squier, corroborating Dr. Warren’s view of the 
true character of the so-called Aztec children,” 
containing the following statement.— 

‘ The Commandant of the Port of La Union, in the 
State of San Salvador, Central America, informs me 
that they were born somewhere near the town of Santa 
Ana, in that State, of parents, one of whom certainly, 
if not both, was dwarfed or deformed and imbecile. 
The Indians residing in the vicinity of Santa Ana are 
civilised, and centuries ago adopted Spanish customs 
and the Spanish lan ould discover 
from a few words of their ancient language which 
came into my possession, they belong to the Choluc- 
tecan or Chorotegan stock, which, before the conquest, 
extended over a part of San Salvador, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua, but which was chiefly concentrated around 
the Gulf of Fonseca.” 

TRAVELLING 100 YEARS 
vertisement from an old ma 
uotice to all gentlemen and others, that the Colches- 
ter pane sets out from the White Hart Inn, in 
Colchester, every Monday and Thursday to the King’s 
Arms Inn in Leadenhall-street, Lond 1 returns 
to the place aforesaid every Tuesday and Friday, at 
twelve shillings passeng to be allowed twenty 
pounds weight, and all above to be paid one penny a 
pound, to be paid for at lngate -stone: and 2 outside 
passengers to pay six shillings a passeng lo set 











cuage. So far as | 





Aco.—Copy of an ad- 
gazine :—" [his is to give 








out at six 0’ lock x in the summer and seve Sieasiiie 
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ESTHONIA. 


Popular Songs of the Esthonians [‘* Ehstnische 
Volkslieder.”] By H. Neus. 3 abth. Reval. 
Crvinisation—orthodox progress—with all its 
blessings, has nevertheless a dull, prosy side. It 
is utilitarian and remorseless, turns its back upon 
the past and all its pleasant memories, stalks 
right onwards, and sweeps away with its skirts 
various antiquated modes and notions, which it 
declares to be rank stuff and nonsense. It spares 
neither temple nor tower, if they happen to stand 
in its way; snubs tradition; tosses time-honoured 
institutions on one side; and cuts up an antedi- 
luvian prejudice as coolly as it cuts down a forest 
or levels a railway—leaving us among Somerset 
House antiquaries to weep over the shreds and 
fragments left to mark its course, and to exhaust 
femoralian exchequers by investments in the 
bottomless pots and shankless buttons of the 
past. It is so constantly iterating the text 
Work! work! that we really forget there is the 
verb “to play.” ‘The world with all this is be- 
coming so constitutionally grave, that it shakes 
its head disconsolately at the bare mention of 
merriment, and insinuates at solemn tea-tables 
the monstrous heresy, that the Merry England 
we look so fondly back upon is a sheer myth. 
Truly, where be now the May-poles, and the 
pretty May-queens, and the merry milk-maids, 
and the gay frolics under the village oak, and the 
vagaries of Jack-o-the-Green, Friar Tuck and 
Will? Where be the pastoral days of crook 
and pipe,—where Colin, and Lubin, and Daphne, 
and Phillis, and their Terpsichorean lambs and 
kids ? Gone. All went out as steam came in. 
We own indeed, that we could never make it 
perfectly clear to ourselves who really took care 
of thesheep in these same pastoral days, when 


Philander off in a wild-goose chase after some 
flirting Chloe—but let that pass. These were 
nevertheless the happy days of pipe, and dance, 
and song; and if Lubin hada small tiff with 
Lucinda in the morning, they were sure to make 
it all up again before night came. 

But now all is changed. We have shepherds, 
it is true, who extemporise with pipes, but the 
lambs do not skip to their smoke ; we have still 
curly-headed ploughboys, but they devour much 
bacon, and do not whistle o’er the lea ; we have 
still milkmaids, but they are mute as milestones. 
We have wandered in the footsteps of good Izaak 


| 





Walton, and indulged in his “ solitary vice;” but | 


at even-tide we met no ruddy dame to broil our 
trout, nor rosy Maude to give us vocal invitation 
to make loving abode with her. 

But there is a Providence over the smallest 


things, and over matters held by many to be of |, 


small account. Just as geologists go to work 


nowadays gathering together the vestiges of a | 
past creation, so has there always appeared in | 


good time a class of literary geologists 
together the vestiges of the manners, customs, 
superstitions, lore, and song of past generations. 


to gather | 


It was thus, when ballads and ballad music were | 


being driven from hall and hut, and almost ready 
to expire in the market-place, that our Percys, 
and Wartons, and Scotts, Buchans, and Cham- 
berses, came to the rescue. The press has pre- 
served the songs and melodies that entertained 
our ancestors, and introduced them to the occa- 
sional patronage of the back drawing-room. That 
which has been done so well and successfully in 
England has been done elsewhere. There is 
scarcely a country of Europe now which has not 
had its devoted servant and son to collect the 
melodies and songs and ballads which once be- 
guiled the hours of labour of its population, en- 
livened the fireside, delighted the young, and 
made the old man feel young again. Esthonia, 
land of long winters and uncertain summers— 
land of boulders, bogs, and mist—has now to tell 
the world that she too has had her legends and 
ballads, and songs for bridals and merry-makings, 
that she too finds prosy civilisation stealing down 
upon her, and that now there are no more liltings 
and merry haymakings, and blithe bridals, and 
uproarious junketings, and that the press must 
be employed to preserve the memory of the once 
popular songs, now being fast forgotten. 

The Esthonians are of Finnish descent, and 
hold many mythological legends in common with 











these diminutive northern people. The languages 
of the Finns, Esthonians, and Livonians are by 
some considered to be allied to the Hungarian. 
The spirit of these popular Esthonian songs dif- 
fers greatly from that which animates the popu- 
lar songs of the Teutonic nations generally; but 
it has many pleasing peculiarities. The language 
does not appear suited to express the epic; but it 
well expresses the tender, and, what might not 
be expected, the comic and satiric. The measure 
of the verse is generally trochaic of four feet. 
In cases where a quick motion is required, 
dactyles are frequently introduced. Terminal 


rhymes are rarely used; but there often occurs a | 


kind of alliteration, not so skilfully produced, 
however, as in Icelandic poetry. The following 
lines, from a song which was accompanied with 
dancing, may serve to illustrate the language, 
and the usual measure adopted in verse:— 


Kaua ehhib se issata, 

Kaua ehhib se emmata, 

Kaua waene wide liksi. 

Ei olle eite ehtimassa, 
Wannemad walmistamassa ; 
Kiilla eided ehhitawad, 
Wannad naesed walmistawad. 


Fatherless she slowly busks her, 
Motherless she pcibide busks her, 
Slowly girds herself the orphan. 
Mother none have I to bind me, 
Parent none have I to clothe me ; 
Village mother doth adorn me, 
Clotheth me the aged woman. 


Of these popular songs some date back to the 
heathen period, and embody heathen elements. 


LITERATURE. 


Came to her with sixty riders. 
To the Moon were kind the brothers, 
To the Mcon unkind was Salme. 


! 
H 


| Salme gives her answers sometimes from the 
| bath-house, sometimes from the granary. It is 
| to be remembered that the Moon in Esthonian is 
| of the masculine gender ; 


Salme from the bath-house answer'd: 
With the Moon I may not marry ; 
Six his ways, and six his notions: 
Often doth he rise so early, 
Often doth he rise in brightness, 
Often with the mists is hoary; 
Sometimes ’mong the clouds he dances, 
Sometimes in the evening glances, 
Sometimes in the morning dims. 
Up, and dance the cross-hand dance! 
Up, and tread the pearly strand! 


Came the Sun to herin glory, 
And appear'd with fifty horses, 
Came to her with sixty riders. 
To the Sun were kind the brothers, 
To the Sun unkind was Salme. 
Salme from the bath-house answer'd: 
With the Sun I may not marry, 
For the Sun doth mischiefs many! 
Spoils the flax and burns the meadow, 
In the field the oat-seed singes, 
In the valley kills the barley, 
Eats the rye up in the furrow. 
Up, and dance the cross-hand dance! 
Up, and tread the pearly strand! 





Some were sung as charms against witchcraft, or 
to get rid of the pangs of toothache. In the pre- | 
sent collection love and sentiment are fairly re- | 
presented ; but we expect that if a modern swain 
were to address his sweetheart as a “dear little 
bear,” he would receive a growl for his compli- 
ment. We have, moreover, nursery songs, bridal 
songs, and comic songs ; and one or two of the 
dismal order. 

In attempting to give specimens of Esthonian 
song, it will be observed that we are not tied 
down to rhyme, and that, in reproducing the 


: ; é | peculiar trochaic measure of the original, we are 
Damon would be peeping at Delia sleeping, and | ses ° 3 Sat eles - 


compelled sometimes to take a liberty with the 
English mother tongue. 

To begin with, here is a sensible wooing song, | 
holding forth prospects of something more sub- 


Little maiden, youngsome maiden, 
Maiden with the handsome shoulders, 
Fearest thou to come unto me? 

Three things lucky, out doors, own I. 
In the smithy roars the bellows, 

In the yard the mill-stone grindeth, 
In the furrow draws the bullock. 
Roaring bellows blows me money, 
White meal falleth from the mill-stone, 
Bread of best the bullock bringeth. 


By the way, we ought to mention that love 
affairs are conducted differently in Esthonia to 
what they are with us. When a young Ehst 


' 
} 
stantial than sighs and kisses :— | 
| 
' 
} 


| would go a-wooing, he gets an old acquaintance to | 


bear him company, who becomes his bridegroom- | 
father, and whose duty it is to negotiate for him. 
Arrived at the maiden’s house, he asks whether 
the young cow, lamb, or flower his companion is 
in search of is to be found there, and finally pre- 
sents the indispensable brandy. If she accepts 
the brandy, she consents to accept the wooer; and 
then the bridegroom-father produces his presents. 
This accounts for the material form love assumes 
in the eyes of the Ehst girl. Thus one, after | 
asking after her “love and her dove,” where he 
can have gone, sings— 

Home returns he, or returns not 

White bread brings he, or it brings not ? 

Yet I care not for the white bread, 

Save ‘tis baken in the city. 

Brings he "bacco from the market, 

Brings he puddings out of Wiburch, 

Comes he hitherward to cheer me? 

Another, less selfish, sings in homely fashion :— 


Wist I where my bridegroom wanders, 
Where he wanders, where he tarrics! 
Could I only find my birdie, 
Softly in his ear I'd whisper :— 
For thy feet I knit the steckings, 
For thy hands the woolly mittens, 
And this shirt is for thy shoulders, 
And this jerkin thee to cover. 
Yet I know not where he wanders, 
Where he wanders, where he tarries, 


A favourite song of olden times about Salme, 
the Sea-nymph, is sung to a dance bearing some 


distant resemblance to the modern quadrille. | 
To Salme come three lovers, the Moon, the Sun, | 


and the North Star : 


Up and dance the cross-hand dance! 

Up and tread the pearly strand! 
Came the Moon to her the foremost, 
And appear’d with fifty horses, 


In the present version the Water comes 


| a-wooing to Salme, and, for sufficient reasons 


given, is rejected. We pass on, then, to the for- 
tunate lover : 


Came the Star, another gallant, 
And appear’d with fifty horses, 
Came to her with sixty riders. 
To the Star unkind the brothers, 
To the Star but kind was Selme. 
Called the Star to sit at table, 
To the table spread so gaily, — 
Set him by the silver flaggon, 
Flaggon fill'd with mead the sweetest, 
Froth above and mead beneath, 
Nut-brown ale all in the middle. 


We continue the courtship from another 
version :— 

In the hall sat down the Starkin, 
Sat before the gay-spread table. 
Spake the mother from the corner: 
‘Eat, my Star-kin! Drink, my Starkin! 
Drink my Star-kin, draughts of pleasure! 
But the Star he clangs his weapon, 
And his golden trappings rattle : 
“In her bower sits the fairest, 
Send me here the maiden Saline!” 
Salme heard, and spake for answer: 
** Mary mine, thou little maiden, 
And thou slimmest, fleetest Annie, 
To my bower up and hasten, 
Bring my garmeuts to this chamber !"” 
Call’d the mother from her corner : 
“Eat, my Starkin! Drink, my Starkin ! 
Drink, my Starkin, draughts of pleasure!” 
The Starkin heard, and spake in answer : 
“Nothing eat I, nothing drink I, 
Send me here the maiden Salme!” 


In short, the Star would neither eat, drink, 
nor go to bed, though he had many invitations, 
until he had seen Salme, who, meantime, was 
smartening up. Let us enter the young lady’s 
toilet, where her maidens are as busy as needs be. 

** Annie thou, and thou my Lena, 
Bring to me my cloudy kirtle, 
Lay it on this winsome body! 





” 


j Bring to me my gayest boddice, 


Lay it o’er my cloudy kirtle! 

Bring to me my scarf the trimmest, 

And my green and gold-wove girdle! 
Bring me cloth of gold for lappets, 

And my fairest, whitest kerchief; 

Through its folds shall gleam my armlets.” 

The Star is impatient, and his sword rattles, 
and his spurs jingle; but Salme makes her ap- 
pearance just as he rises to go. The parties ame 
soon agreed, the sledges are at the door, and the 
bride is about to leave her home for ever, when 
the bridegroom exclaims: 

‘“‘Salme mine, my only Salme, 
Whom hast thou at home forgotten ? 
Three hast thou at home forgotten! 
No more shalt thou see thy father, 
No more shalt thou see thy mother, 
Nor thy sweetest little sister!" 
And the Star arose to travel. 
Up, and dance the cross-hand dance! 
Up, and tread the pearly strand. 
| How different in tone, feeling, and conception 
| all thisto the ballad poetry of the South and West! 

Of another character is the ballad of May, the 
murderer of her husband. She is conscience- 
stricken at beholding his blood upon her hands, 
| and wanders about unable to rest, vainly en- 

treating the different trees of the forest to can- 
i ceal her. She comes to the aspen: 
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Went entreating to the aspen : 

* Hasten to my help, O aspen!” 

And th pen groan'd in answer: 

“ How can I deliv'rance bring thee ? 
Even as my leaflets tremble 

Trembles he who man's blood spilleth ! 


t» 


Fly and thou may’st gain a shelter ! 





Going further, she comes to the sea-shore: 


May she came the boat entreating: 
‘Haste, O boat, make haste to help me!” 
Heard the boat, and thus made answer: 
“Trust thee to my slender planking ; 
Seat thee by my oaken ru ‘der; 

I will bear thee ’neath the waters— 

Bear thee down beneath the biliow, 
Where old men the nets are mending, 
Rotten nets old men are mending 

There, and thou shalt find cuncealing!” 


the 
[It is 
in is 





The range of subjects is more ample than | 


might be expected; but it is not easy to find 
many that will bear translation, especially among 
those of a humorous character. The seasons, the 
elements, meteors, flowers, fields, and trees are all 
impressed into the poet’s service. 
verbial verses abound; such as, 


Spring rains bring plenty; harvest rains make garners 
empty. If Saint Margaret's Day be dry, harvest brings good 
corn and hay. Thickly sown is thinly mown. Cold before 
Saint George's Day, brings warmth when it has passed 
away. Early lark makes morning bright; nightingale’s 
song, the warm night. This is best—first to work, and then 
to rest. Be o’er the stream before you cry that your leather 
shoon are dry. Water comes to water; but corn comes to 
craft (strength). 


As illustrative of the peculiar turn of thought 

that marks some of the songs, the following may 

mes be given, in conclusion: 
sons 


ion Who on earth are most uncared for ? 
or- 


Five on earth are most uncared for! 
First, the son who has no father ; 
Then the daughter without mother ; 
Next, the humble menial servant ; 
And, for fourth, the lonely orphan; 
And, for fifth, the widow’d being. 


Where a son weeps for a father, 
There springs up a well of water ; 
Where a daughter wails a mother, 
There powrs down a little streamlet ; 
Where the lowly hind sits weeping, 
There a ditch is fill'd to flowing ; 
Where the lonely orphan waileth, 
There a lake of water widens; 
Where the widow's tears are falling, 
There a rivulet is running. 


ther 


The original text of the songs is given, with 
introductory notes and annotations by the 
editor. 





ITALY. 





(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from p. 454.) 

All interested in the pursuits of imaginative litera- 
ture lament the decline of the native drama in Italy, 
and the deluging invasion of ephemeral French come- 
dies, in the garb of indifferent translations, which has 
been the consequence, perhaps partly the cause ; whilst 
the old school of soi-disant classicism is now almost uni- 
versally declared to be insufficient for the requirement 
of the taste and feeling actually dominant. Great 
satisfaction has therefore been awakened by a royal 
edict, originally published in last May, and just re- 
printed in the official papers here, elicited by a report 
of the Minister of the Interior, San Martino, estab- 


ink, 
ons, 
was 
ly’s 


be. 


lishing a competition for prizes to be awarded to the | 


three best dramatic compositions, in prose or verse, 
that shall be presented and performed with success in 
the Theatre Royal of Turin during the present year: 
the first of 1400 francs, for a piece from three to five 
acts in length; the second of 1000, for a piece of from 
two to five acts; the third of 600, for one of from 
one to five acts. 

The latest publication in this country of philoso- 
phical scope has attracted more than ordinary atten- | 
tion, and bears a distinguished name, that of Count | 
Solaro della Margarita, formerly minister of foreign | 
affairs to Charles Albert. About a year ago this 
statesman published the memoirs of his political | 
career, extending from 1835 to 1847; shortly after- | 
wards appeared at Florence the first part of Gualterio’s | 
eloquent and fearlessly written History of late Italian 
Vicissitudes, in which some unfavourable animadver- | 
sions to the -Vemoirs of Margarita called forth an 
answer for self-justification; and this last is the 
third as well as the most profound work the ex- 
minister has produced since his withdrawal from | 
public affairs—its title being Political Views (‘* Avve- | 
dimenti Politici”); and as to its objects, these may | 
be best explained in the author’s words, of which I | 
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Many pro- | 


! 
| Florence, if she has lost other claims to pre-emi- 
| 


| law for the restoration of the censorship, to exercise 


| forming a tremendous summary of accusations against 


| poems of Giusti (the well-known political versifier, | 


| freely accessible, as in former years, at every book- | 


great strictness, at others a laxity which (existing 
circumstances considered) is truly astonishing. 
Guerrazzi, whilst in imprisonment and under trial for 
translate the following :—** I shall speak of the divine } high treason, was permitted to publish his ingenious 





Apologia, in a thick 8vo volume, which proved nothing 
else than a turning of the tables against his accusers, 
so that the Grand Duke is believed bitterly to regret 
having sanctioned the ill-advised prosecution of his 
ex-minister; and Farini’s valuable //istory of the 
Roman States has been published here by Le Monnier, 
after having first appeared at Turin, notwithstanding 
the very unfavourable light in which the conduct of 
the Sovereign and the Court of Florence, at the crisis 
of 1849, there exhibited—the utter absence of 
political energy, the self-contradictions and treachery 
exposed. 

Checked though it be in the treatment of public 
questions, Tuscan journalism still maintains an in- 
tellectual character, and admits within its columns 
subjects scarcely for a moment glanced at by the 
sterile official press of more southern Italian countries. 
Among the papers published here, the Genio and the 
Arte represent with ability the cause of taste and cul- 
tivation ; the former has been giving, as a feuilleton, 
the successive chapters of a romance by the Countess 
Gabardi-Brocchi, clever and entertaining, but too 
obviously formed on a French school, and bearing a 
title that strikes, the English reader at least, as little 
less than profanity—The Deity does not Remunerate on 
Saturday (“‘ Dio non paga il Sabato”)—a proverb, in 
the sense that the judgments of Heaven are not 
limited to time, or weighed like the retributions of 
man; and, in the same pages has lately been com- 
menced a series of “ Familiar Scientific Dialogues,” 
signed ‘ Un Pistorise,” preceded by an earnest invi- 
tation to “the studious youth” of ltaly. JL’ Arte has 
for some time been continuing a series of papers, 
evidently from the pen of a cultivated and gifted 
writer (named Boschi), on Italian historic romance. 
Criticisms on new publications, the drama, and opera 
are not wanting in either of these periodicals; and 

| another romance by a lady, Isabella Rossi (the 
author of some graceful lyric poems, in two volumes), 
has been partly given to the public in the columns of 
the Genio. The uniform publication of Italian classics, 
ancient and modern, by Le Monnier, in a very cheap 
edition, is to be hailed with pleasure ; and the Library 
of Latin Classics, for the Use of Schools, with notes, 
| compiled from the best Italian commentators, now in 
progress under the auspices of the publishing society 
taking the name of Alberghetti and Co., seems worthy 
the reputation of this establishment, whose press, 
called the Tipografia Aldina, is at Prato. I cannot 
commend the liberality of the same publishers, who 
are at present employing a worthy ecclesiastic of that 
city (ten miles distant hence) to translate the entire 
series of Waverley Novels and the Life of Scott, by 
Lockhart, at the remuneration of one Paul (five pence) 
for every page of close print. But in this part of the 
world, it is true, all payments are proportioned to the 
extreme cheapness of living in the several items of 
life’s necessities; and literature, if it may lead to 
honours, is the last profession likely to lead to fortune. 
Of all publications produced serially, the most 
valuable, not only in Tuscany, but throughout Italy, 
which late years have brought forth, is the J/istoric 
Archives of Italy (“ Archivio Storico Italiano”), in 
progress for some time past, at the press of Vieusseux, 
the enterprising publisher and librarian, at whose 
Gabinetto di Lettura is the principal reunion for the 
reading of journals and subscription to a very good 
collection of European literature—the Galignant, one 
| might say, of Florence. The object of the Archivio 
is to publish documents, principally historic, and all 
relating to Italy—which have hitherto existed only in 
MS., or, if printed, have remained inedited on the 
shelves of public libraries—furnished w ith ample notes, 
prefaces, biographical notices, &c. each y olume being 
on a large scale, with fine but closely-printed type, 
and some illustrated by portraits. Prior to the late 
political movements, the demand for this work was 
much greater than at present, owing to the impulse 
then given to the study of national history, and, in 
the more intellectual phases of those movements at 


| right, of the various forms of government, and of the 
| assumed social compact. I shall indicate the la- 
borious courses of human society in ages past, and the 
manner in which that society has lately been sub- 
| verted by the aberrations of men. I shall condemn 
the absurd idea of equality, taking off the mask from 
pretended moderates and libertines. Public instruc- 
tion, public opinion, and the liberty of the press, I 
| shall treat with the severity of one who pays no adu- 
lation to the new idols of the nations. 1 shall show 
| whence revolutions have had their origin; and how, 
together with factions, they may be suppressed. 1 
shall teach what is the true independence of states, 
how it may be obtained, and how preserved ; what is 
| the scope, and what the real value of diplomacy ; 
| what relations ought to exist between one state and 
another; what observance is due to the Supreme 
| Pontiff; what respect to the Church; and with what 
zeal the cause of religion ought to be defended and 
sustained. I shall make myself the interpreter of the 
true philosophy of government (or reason of state— 
“ragion di stato”); and, abhorring tyranny, shall 
prove that it is quite a different thing from what its 
mendacious enemies exert themselves to represent.” 
The uncompromising statesman certainly promises 
much, and has kept his promise in an interesting and 
really eloquent, though rather too pompously written 
volume, displaying profound historic knowledge, 
classical learning, and sagacity in the judgment of 
public affairs. I need hardly add that, in the present 
tendencies of the government, and those of the popular 
mind in this country, he represents the opposition, 
raising the voice of warning, and suggesting the 
| distrust of novelties perhaps too eagerly adopted— 
institutions from which perhaps too immediate and 
| miraculous benefits are expected. Making allowances 
for the disposition only to see the dark side of the cause 
| his political faith condemns, only to reprobate and 
| dwell on the errors of the parties he considers respon- 
sible for revolutions and all other public evils, one 
may admire in Margarita the lofty morality, the | 
systematised loyalty to principles of religion as to 
theories of policy, which seem to invest him with the 
| somewhat stern, but venerably dignified character of 
| Mentor to the kingdom of Sardinia. 
Florence, September 10th. 





is 


nence, still continues to sustain her character as the 
| most literary among Italian cities : to be convinced of 

which a morning’s walk through her picturesque 

streets, under the classic colonnades of the Uffizi, or 
the graceful porticoes of the market-places, might 
almost suffice, as everywhere will be observed indi- | 
cations how actively the sale of books, old and new, | 
and generally at prices of most tempting cheapness, 

is prosecuted here—whole libraries being displayed at 
stalls in the open air, besides the contents of an im- 

mense variety of bookshops, some of fashionable, 
others of plebeian aspect, and establishments for 
reading, by subscription, in every central street. The 
liberty of the press, conceded when a more liberal 
policy reigned in the cabinet of Leopold II. than at 
present, is still unchecked by any preventive censor- 
ship, though a repressive occasionally interposes to 
visit with severity the offences of journalists; and a 


arbitration over every MS. before it passes through 
the press, is, I am sorry to say, expected as forth- 
coming, much to the indignation of those whom it 
seems the object of the actual policy in Tuscany to 
irritate and alienate more and more. In the present 
state of things, however, only works objectionable for 
their political import, and but few even of this cate- 
gory, are forbidden by the Florentine police—such as 
Gioberti’s Civil Regeneration of Italy (** Rinnovamento 
Civile”) an eloquent and sternly vigorous production, 


the reigning Italian sovereigns (him of Sardinia alone | 
excepted)}—the History of Late Events in this country, | 
by Montanelli, colleague of Guerrazzi in the brief | , 
revolutionary government, a work which has excited | least, to generally serious pursuits connected with 
dismay by its treacherous revelations, tending to | patriotic interests. In the sequel, the tendencies of 
implicate many parties here still possessing the con- | the studious have changed with the policy of rulers, 
fidence of authorities, and who have hitherto been | and the expense attending Vieusseux’s publication is 
respected as moderate men—all effusions in the name | hardly compensated for by the demand ; consequently, 
or interest of Mazzini—and the brilliantly satiric | the latter volumes have been issued at long intervals, 
1 | and a more languid spirit has succeded to the pristine 
vigour of the enterprise. No less than seventeen 
large volumes, however, appeared, including early 
historical writings, chronicles of cities and provinces, 
lives of illustrious men, and records of local and 
Italian wars; the cities illustrated are, Florence, 
Siena, Milan, Naples, Venice, Pisa, Lucca, and 
Perugia; one of the most interesting among the 
| volumes relating to individuals of note contains the 
letters of Pasquale di Paoli, the hero of Corsica, with 
notes, and a biographical preface by the eloquent 
Tommaseo. Originally, twelve collaborers, with 
Vieusseux as directing editor, were united in this 
undertaking, all men of distinguished talent; but. 
seller's of this city. The vacillating character of the | one, Polidori, author of the Historic Dictionary of 
Grand Duke may be said to reflect itself in the pro- | 7uscany, has been removed by death; another, 
ceedings of authorities in his name; and, as in the | having been appointed Counsellor of State, has been 
systematised annoyances of passports and dogana, so | obliged to withdraw ; and the one whose name has 
in the control over the press, at times is displayed | most general reputation, Niccolini, the dramatic poet, 
has been incapacitated by the most lamentable of 
calamities—the decay of reason—that celebrated man, 
who is still living in Florence, having, since the year 


who had displayed powers in other walks of poetry as | 
well, lately removed by sudden death). The pro- 
scriptions of the ecclesiastical Index count for nothing 
here ; and the jealousies of the police, rather than the 
considerations of public morality, are allowed to 
arbitrate in the control over lighter literature—wit- 
ness certain grossly indelicate and scurrilous poets, 
whose works are openly on sale. It is an absolutely 
incorrect notion, however, that the reading of the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongue has been prohibited 
by the Florentine Government; the Holy records, | 
though in one version only—that of Martini—being | 








Thus 


| 1846, been gradually sinking into a state of imbecility. 
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| Neweastle, and it can scarcely be said to have existed | 
| as an epidemic at more than one or two other places. | 


WORLD. 
I. New Books. 
Medical Meteorology.—A valuable paper with this 


heading has been forwarded to us by an eminent pro- | 
Jedford, with a | y , 
| have been aware that malignant cholera had been in 
| the island. 


vincial physician, Dr. Barker, of 
note requesting that a short notice of the design may 
appear in the Critic, as likely to be useful. It isa 


reprint of a leading article which appeared in the | 
The fol- 


| Cholera may exist, but it cannot exist epidemically, 


Association Medical Journal, Aug. 26, 1853. 
lowing is a very condensed sketch of the scope of this 
valuable paper. It commences with the allegation 
that, notwithstanding the admitted importance of 


meteorology as bearing upon the health of man, yet | '@ , - 
| pily be realised, there cannot be a greater mistake 
| than to conclude that, because we have passed with 


that “of the nature and operation of atmospheric 
changes upon the human body in health and disease, 


we have many guesses, some vague notions, but xo | 
The paper then proceeds to notice | p 
autumn of next year. 


strict science.” 
more at large the present vague condition and defec- 
tive study of meteorology in its medical aspect; and 
then to suggest the modes in which this interesting 
branch of study may be more scientifically and ad- 
vantageously cultivated. Under the first head the 
writer observes that the Registrar-General’s weekly 
tables of mortality in London give the week in which 
the deaths were registered, not the times when the 


deaths occurred, nor yet the state of the weather, | 


either at the time of death or at the period of seizure; 
that consequently his meteorological register throws 
no light whatever on the causes of disease; and the 
remarks of the Registrar-General on his returns for 
the week ending March 19, 1853, are perfectly true. 


ture does not immediately become | erceptible to its 
full extent in the register of deaths.” Again, it is 
with equal truth alleged by the writer that Mr. 


Grainger, in his valuable paper ‘“‘ On the Influence of | 
Noxious Effluvia on the Origin and Propagation of | 
the local, but not the | 


Epidemic Diseases,” gives 
meteorological, causes in operation in the production 
of disease, and that local nuisances which would be 
harmless during « hard frost may spread disease and 
death over a neighbourhood in the dog-days. 
writer then proceeds to describe a plan ‘for the pro- 
motion of systematic medico-meteorological observa- 
tions. ’ 
be embodied in this article; but we shall not lose 
sight of the subject. The planis already in operation; 
and appointed observers are at work at Guernsey, at 
Ryde (Isle of Wight), at Exeter, Uckfield, Bedford, 
Grantham, Hawarden, and Wakefield. 


Association Journal. The prevalence of epidemic 


cholera at present, and the difficulty of discovering | 


those peculiar meteorological conditions which favour 
its diffusion, will give an increased interest to these 
inquiries. 
friend of science and humanity. 


By Grorce Harrtwic, M.D. 
‘No, I.” of ‘ Highley’s Popular Medical Series ;” 
and we regret that we cannot commend it as a very 
good sample of “popular medicine.” " 
commonplace essay, on a very commonplace subject. 


We do not mean, however, to charge the author with | 


being a prosy writer. On the contrary, there is much 
more poetry in this little volume than we ever ex- 
pected to find in a “ practical treatise ” on a practical 


Sea and its phenomena on the Mind:” and he talks 
very prettily of the ‘refreshing breeze,” 
and flood,” the “murmuring of the waves,” the 


“boundless plain of waters, and the no less bound- | 
the “‘ wonderful phospho- | 


less horizon above them:” 
rescence of the sea, illumining the night with magic 
fires ; ” the ‘ 
shore; the effects of light and shade as they play 
upon the bosom of the waters, and tinge the clouds 
fantastically grouped; the sun-beam glancing upon 
some distant sail; 
solving in milk-white foam, and racing along the 
coast, sometimes 
and then again one uniform grey; calm succeeding 
agitation, and the storm raising mountain-billows 
where an hour before the sea was placid as a lake. All 


this, and a great deal more like it—together with a full | 


treatise on “ the sea-bathing cure,” and other matters 
particularly interesting to young ladies and gentle- 
men who have never seen the sea, but whose mamma 
has promised to take them to the coast next holidays, 
—may be had for half-a-crown; which we the more 
incontinently announce, as the advertisement duty is 
remitted. We had almost forgotten to add that, for 
the money, is also offered two plates, illustrating 
respectively, with sufficient accuracy for “ popular ” 
purposes, ‘the nervous system,” and “the digestive 
organs;” together with a discourse on the gastric 
juice, and several other juices. F 


The | 
The details of this plan are too numerous to | 
| united filth has filled. 


The reports | 
and other papers on the subject are to appear in the | 


| what does not offend the eye which poisons our popu- 
Dr. Barker deserves the thanks of every | 


It is a very | 


the “ebb | 


‘sea-plants, shells, and animals” on the | 
| that every 
the gracefully-curling waves, dis- | 


all the colours of the rainbow, | 


| and wholesome. 


MUSIC, THE 





II. Epmemics AND THE PuBLIC HEALTH. | 


The Cholera.—This epidemic is rapidly declining at | 


In the metropolis the visitation has at present been so 
trifling, and has been so widely scattered, chiefly over 
distant and unconnected suburbs, that, but for the 
alarming mortality at Newcastle, we should scarcely 


Among the few known laws which have 
marked the history of this disease, none have been 
more distinctly observable than that of temperature. 
in cold weather. There is, therefore, every ground to 
hope that the disease will not become extensively 
fatal for the next six months; but if this should hap- 


comparative safety through the winter, therefore we 
shall escape its ravages during the summer and 
On the contrary, the very 
fact of the enemy sleeping in the winter forebodes 
that he will rise up with renewed strength in the 
summer, And, as far as present appearances go, it is 


| highly probable that the fatality of the epidemic in 


London next year will far exceed anything yet wit- 
nessed in the metropolis. And it is, at the same time, 
very certain that all this sacrifice of human life may 
be prevented by an outlay of perhaps not more than 
will be required to bury the victims of the pestilence. 

It is needless to repeat that the preparation required 
to render the choleraic poison innocuous, is chiefly to 


| purify the airand water which supply our dwellings. 
| And the reasons why we may expect the cholera in a 
He says: “ The effect of sudden changes of tempera- | 


form of aggravated severity next year are two-fold :— 
First, every visitation increases in severity. The 
panic of 1849 was by no means so great as that of 
1832, but the mortality was much greater; and the 
fatality in Newcastle during the last few weeks pre- 
sents a fearful multiplication of the numbers sacri- 
ficed at its former visitation there. And, secondly, 
nothing has been done in London, or is likely to be 
done, calculated in any sensible degree to arrest its 
deadly march, or to diminish the number of its vic- 
tims. The accounts which are always meeting the eye 


| in the columns of the daily press are calculated to 


deceive the public, and to lull the population into a 
false security. The metropolitan parishes are nearly 
all advertised as emulating each other in their zeal in 
sweeping out the vast Augean-stable which their 
But what will this do towards 
checking the cholera? Dung-heaps and filthy streets 
are offensive and disgraceful to the last degree. 
They offend the eye as well as the nostrils; but, if 
every yard and court and alley and lane and street in 
London were cleansed every day as with a river-tide, 
London would still be but a whited sepulchre. It is | 


lation and decimates our cities. It is the filth which 


, I | floats, or rather accumulates, in our drains, and poisons 
A Practical Treatise on Sea-Bathing and Sea-Air. | 
Highley.—This. is | 


our breath and our food, which is the great source of 
disease and death. 

If a map of the drains in London, with their respec- 
tive levels duly marked, and with appropriate notes of 
the various places in which a stoppage and an over- 
flow had occurred within a house, and in which the | 
traps were out of repair or did not work properly, and 
also in which, through some defect in the brickwork, | 
or some rat-hole in the plastering, the poisonous and | 


| pent-up gas was issuing with a stream as forcible as 
subject. For the benefit of patients who have “a taste | 
for the beauties of nature,” Dr. Hartwig has devoted | 
a whole chapter of his work to “‘ The influence of the | 


the vapour from the spout of a boiling kettle, tar- | 
nishing all the paint in the lower compartments of | 
the house, and sending the inhabitants of the base- 
ment or cellarage, one after the other, to the hospital | 
or to the churchyard—if such a map, and such a 
record of disease and its causes, could be presented 
before each inhabitant of this vast city, some idea 
would then be conveyed to the population, of what is | 
required as a preparation for the cholera. What is | 
wanted is an entire survey, and toa great extent a 
re-construction, of the whole drainage of London, not 
only with a view to have every leakage stopped, but 
drain and branch-drain shall have so 
smooth a basement, that nothing can lodge which can 
become offensive to the senses or injurious to health, 
And to this end, a constant supply and continuous | 
flow of pure water should be provided for every house. 
And this is only the first step towards improvement. | 
Some exit of all the filth of London should be provi- 
ded, without making our beautiful river a common 
sewer. It has been shown that this is practicable. 
There is nothing in the way but the supineness and | 
negligence of our rulers. There is no problem more 
easy to an engineer than this :—given, a city, large or | 
small; how to supply it with water and keep it sweet 
But engineers have no encourage- 
ment given them, either to produce plans of improve- 
ment or to work them out. Andso the cholera will 
have its own way, untilits visits are become so fre- 
quent and its ravages so unsparing, that it will work 
its own excommunication, by its onslaught on the 
highest as well as the lowest classes of society. 


DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


GEOLOGY. 

On THE OrIGIN, &. oF CoAL-FIELDS.—In Nova 
Scotia, on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, in the 
neighbourhood of a place called the South Joggins, 
Mr. Logan, a gentleman most favourably known for 
his unwearied industry in developing the geology of 
the Canadas, ascertained the thickness of the car- 
boniferous strata, exhibited in one uninterrupted sec- 
tion, to be 14,570 feet. The middle portion of this 
series, 1400 feet thick, abounds in erect fossil trees, 
root-beds and thin coal-seams. <A careful investiga- 
tion of these strata during the last year, by Sir Charles 
Lyell and Mr. Dawson, of Pictou, contirmed the rela- 
tion, deduced some time since by Adolphe Brogniart 
on botanical grounds, existing between Sigillaria 
and Stigmaria, and lately established by Mr. Binney, 
although scarcely yet admitted by several geologists 
in both quarters of the world. On digging out the 
cliffs, several large trunks of Sigillaria, standing in 
an erect position, or at right angles to the planes of 
stratification, were uncovered, with Stigmaria at- 
tached to them as roots; these roots were frequently 
bifurcate, and had sent out rootlets in various direc- 
tions into the clays in which they had grown, thus 
furnishing evidence of these underclays having been 
anciently the uppermost and surface beds, even better 
than erect trees could afford, since the latter might 
have drifted down and fixed themselves upright, like 
snags in the bed of a river. 

These upright fossil trees are usually filled up with 
sandstone or shale, or with both these rocks alternating, 
but which do not correspond in the thickness of their 
layers, or their organic remains, either with the ex- 
ternal strata or those enveloping their trunks. From 
this it is clear, that these trees had their interiors 
eaten away whilst yet standing ; whilst, into the 
hollow cylinders of bark (now changed to coal), 
leaves of ferns, with stems and leaves of other 
plants, were drifted with the sand and mud during 
river inundations. In one instance, the contents 
of a fossil tree afforded, besides numerous plants, 
some bones and teeth of a reptile, probably about 
two anda half feet in length, allied in structure to 
some batrachians now inhabiting the lakes and 
rivers of North America. Dr. Wynam, of Har- 
vard University, U. S., also detected some vertebra 
in the same rock, which he regards as belonging to a 
much smaller species of the same reptile, not exceed- 
ing six inches when full grown. Amongst other 
proofs of reptilian existence at the period of the forma- 
tion of the coal-measures, foot-prints of various sizes 
have been observed on ripple-marked flags from the 
lower beds of these strata in Nova Scotia, and in the 
coal of Pennsylvania; whilst in Europe some three or 
four specimens of skeletons of this class of vertebrate 
animals have been met with. From these considera- 
tions, we may hope that when the contents of these 
upright fossil trees are carefully examined, other 
instances of air-breathing animals, than those men- 


| tioned, may be found. 


With regard to the origin of coal-fields generally, 
Sir C. Lyell urges that the force of the evidence in 
favour of their identity in character with the deposits 
of modern deltas, the many-channelled mouths of 
large rivers, has accumulated with prolonged study. 
The coal-measures usually display a vast thickness 
of stratified mud and fine sand, intermixed with 
abundance of fragments of land plants, and usually 
free from marine remains of either vegetable or 
animal life, circumstances implying the long con- 
tinuance of a large mass of fresh water in a district. 
This water was charged with sedimentary matters, 
like the Mississippi, and other large rivers of the present 
day, which sediment was usually carried over alluvial 
plains to a considerable distanee from the higher 
grounds, during which transit all the coarse particles, 
gravel, pebbles, and boulders, were left behind; the 
phenomena, when viewed in their fall scope, pointing 
to the drainage and denudation of a continent or 
large island, on which mountain chains existed. The 
occasional brackish water-beds met with at certain 
points, but confirm the theory of a delta, which near 
the sea is exposed to the influence of salt water. 

One great objection to this theory of the origin of 
coal, is the freedom of that substance from sand and 
earthy matters—an objection which is equally appli- 
cable to the belief, that the vast areas of this useful 
mineral had their source in the rank vegetation of 
hot and steaming swamps; for, in either case, we 
should expect to meet with the mud of the river or 
soil of the swamp intermixed with the organic mine- 
rals to no slight extent; whilst the fact is, good coal 


| yields scarcely any ash—little if any more, in fact, 


than the same weight of wood, reeds, and siliciferous 
plants, from which coal is in great measure derived. 
Sir Charles, in order to disarm this objection, and 
reconcile it to his delta theory, cites the phenomena 
now exhibited at the mouths of the Mississippi, where 


| the dense growth of reeds and herbage which encom- 
| 


passes the margins of the forest-covered swamps in 
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filter and clear of sediment the fluviatile waters pass- 
ing through them; so that none of this river mud is 


carried into these areas, where vegetable remains have | 


accumulated for ages, forming coal if the climate, and 
other conditions, be favourable. For instance, there 
is a large submerged tract called the ‘“ Sunk Coun- 
try,” near New Madrid, forming part of the western 
side of the Mississippi valley, in which trees have 
been standing erect since the year 1811-1812, when 
they were killed by the earthquake of that date. 
Lacustrine and swamp plants are growing there in the 
shallows ; several rivers annually inundate the entire 
area, but without carrying any of their suspended 
sedimentary mud beyond the outer boundaries of the 
morass. 

Returning to the upright trunks of trees met with 
at the South Joggins, Sir C. Lyell argues, if, as 
he showed, the reeds of the Mississippi (Arundinacea 
macrosperma) could remain upright after 
season, after being killed by an influx of sea water, 
it was by no means difficult to understand how 
these large firmly-rooted sigillariz continued erect 
for many years during the carboniferous period 
when the sea happened to gain on a tract of sub- 
merged land. 

We now come to some speculations on the prob ible 
volume of solid matter contained in the carboniferous 
strata of Nova Scotia, which, at the South Joggins, 
are nearly three miles thick, and are known to be in 
the district near Pictou, about 100 miles to the east- 
ward, still of enormous thickness. Assuming 7500 
feet as the average thickness of the vast area of these 
coal-measures, the solid matter of which they consist 
amounts to upwards of 51,000 cubic miles. Now Mr. 
Forshey has calculated that the Mississippi discharges 
au average of 450,000 cubic feet of water every 
second, whilst Mr. Riddell makes the annual quantity 
of mud brought down in this water, at upwards of 
3,700,000,000 cubic feet. Apply this scale of denuda- 
tion and deposit to the Nova Seotian coal measures, 
and we find that it would require the action which 
such a river as the Mississippi is now effecting in the 
Gulf of Mexico, of carrying down vast quantities of 
sedimentary matter, to be spread over a period of no 
less than two millions of years to effect the deposition 
of a tract of strata of the dimensions of these coal 
measures. It is not held from this calculation that 
the period of their formation must have spread over 
so long a period; on the contrary, if we take the 
Ganges as our standard of comparison, the same effect 
might be produced by that river in 375,000 years; 
and it is probable that the time occupied in the de- 
posit of these carboniferous strata was in reality 
less than the period last specified, if, as is still sup- 


season 


the valley and delta of that vast river, is such as to 


posed, the agencies then at work on the surface of the | 


earth, were on a scale far more tremendous, and 
far more rapid in their effects, than at the present 
period of comparative quiescence and stability. It 
1s evident that accurate measurements of the 
amounts of water and mud discharged by the great 
rivers of the world at the present day, when com- 
bined with the calculated solid contents of the ancient 
river formations with their associated sea strata, will 
afford data exercising important bearings on every 


portion of geological science. Sir Charles Lyell fairly | 


falls foul of a rooted and perhaps unconscious reluc- 
tance on the part of most geologists, to follow out to 
their legitimate consequences the daily increasing 
proofs of the immensity of time. The source of this 
reserve is obviously a lingering respect for popular 
impressions respecting the chronology of the earth, 
and a dread of offending many earnest and pious 
minds by controverting a chronological system held 
with the unquestioning faith of a belief implanted in 
infaney; whilst the immensities of distance, of which 
the human mind can form no conception, although the 
Spaces may be expressed in words, which the astrono- 
mer reveals to us, are accepted with a facile and ur- 
questioning belief. To show the importance of the 
admission of the indefinite extent of past time, Sir 
C, Lyell adduces these coal-beds of Nova-Seotia, 
where a vertical subsidence of three miles gradually 
took place during the carboniferous period; and, 


reverting to the data afforded by the efflux of the | 


Ganges he shows that if this depression was brought 
about in 875,000 years, it did not exceed four feet in a 
century ; a rate of elevation and depression now 
going on in various countries, unknown and unfelt by 
the inhabitants, and only ascertained by scientific 
investigation. If, on the other hand, we assume the 
data of the Mississippi, the rate of subsidence will be 
‘ix inches in a century; whilst such a movement in 
an upward direction would be sufficient to elevate a 
portion of the sea-shore to the height of Mont Blane. 
These considerations show the necessity of regarding 
this element of time in all geological calculations, 


especially with respect to the doctrine of frequent and | 


violent paroxysmal convulsions of the earth’s crust in 
ancient as compared with modern times; for if we 
take the intensity of these forces for granted during 
past ages, and the effects produced during certain 
periods of these ages turn out to be measurable by 
millions instead of thousands of years, we shall find 
ourselves embarrassed by an amount of mechanical 
and vital forces far greater than we can possibly apply 
In the explanation of geological phenomena. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Tne Discovery oF THE Nortu-Wesr Passace. | basis, the special education which the 





—Three hundred and fifty years have elapsed since 
the solution of the problem of the existence of a 
North-Western passage, connecting the Northern 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was undertaken; and 
it is doubtful whether any other natural problem 
has excited so deep and prolonged an interest, or 


given rise to so much daring adventure, display of 
courage and nautical skill, and in the pursuit of 


which non-success has been crowned with more fame 
and honour than are often bestowed on brilliant and 
successful achievement, as the endeavour to establish 
the existence of a sea-channel near the north pole 
connecting the two oceans; and now, when the dream 
of centuries, and the faith of the most distinguished, 
instructed, and bravest navigators of Europe, is 
proved to be a reality, the realiser of this faith and of 
this dream thus quietly jots down his achievement : 
—* Oct. 26, 1850, discovered the entrance into Bar- 
row’s Strait, in lat. 73° 30’ N.; long. 114° 14’ W., 
which establishes the existence of a North-West 
Passage.” Truly the English are not demonstrative. 

Robert M‘Clure, the commander of H. M. discovery 
ship Jnvestigator, has thus won an immortality of 
fame, as well as the most anxious sympathy for the 
perils which must have beset this cool and daring 
seaman, who can look death so steadily in the face as 
to write, whilst deliberately tracing out his returning 
route, that, ‘if no intimation should be found of our 
having been there (Whaler Point), it may be at once 
surmised that some fatal catastrophe has happened, 
either from being carried into the Polar 
smashed in Barrow’s Straits, and no survivors left.” 
It is to be trusted that the general anxiety for the 
safety of Captain M‘Clure and his gallant companions 
will soon be satisfied by their appearance in person, 
to receive the honours due to those who have added 
another leaf to the golden corona navalis of their 
country ; and that we shall not, after long suspense, 
be compelled to believe that, with victory in their 
grasp, these brave fellows have shared the fate of 
those they went to seek ; for the chances of the rescue 
of Sir J. Franklin and his party are now indeed 
reduced to zero. 

It is satisfactory to be able to add that, from fur- 
ther despatches which have been published, we find 
communications have been established between Capt. 
M‘Clure and Capt. Kellett off Melville Island, cal- 
culated to insure the safety of the /nvestigator’s officers 
and crew. One gallant fellow, a French officer, 
Lieut. Bellot, has p»rished in the discharge of his 
duty,—let us hope the last victim of these hazardous 
North-West expeditions. 

With the particulars in exrtenso of this Arctic news 
so recently before the public, an abstract would be 
next to useless here; but it may be useful to those 
who are interested in this subject to know that they 
will find in the Penny Cyclopedia, published by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, a 
work to be met with throughout the island, a most 
interesting and lucid abstract of the attempts made 
to discover the ‘* North-West Passage.” 


sea, or 


HERMES. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A PLAN has been started by Mr. Robinson, the auc- 
tioneer of Bond-street, of holding a monthly sale of 
pictures, drawings, and works of modern artists. 
Mr. Millais is engaged in making sketches to illus- 
trate the lecture on “ Painting,” which Mr. Ruskin is 
to deliver at the Philosophical Institution in the 
course of the coming session. The Middle Temple 
is undergoing a thorough repair, both internally and 
externally ; the whole of the square tower is under- 
going an entire refacing and pointing, the stone but- 
tresses and pinnacles being reinstated by newly-carved 
stone-work. Mr. Keith, of Edinburgh, is exhibi- 
ting the picture of Sir Walter Scott and his Friends, 
and that of Shakspere and his Contemporaries, the 
respective works of the talented brothers, Thomas and 
John Faed, in the principal cities of the United States. 
A rumour which has been circulated, of photo- 
graphic forgeries of Bank of England notes having 
been successfully attempted, is incorrect. Some ex- 
periments have recently been made at the Bank 
with the view to ascertain whether any precautions 
may be desirable, but, whatever resolution may be 
adopted, there is no reason to suppose that such for- 
geries could be presented without immediate detection. 
Mr. W. C. Marshall’s monument to Sir Robert 
Peel has been cast in bronze at Mr. Robinson’s statue 
foundry in Lower Belgrave-place. It consists of an 
upright fizure of Peel, ten feet high, in his habit as 
he lived, with a cloak over the right shoulder, and 
two sitting female figures, one representing Commerce 
and Industry, the other Science and the Arts, indi- 
cated by a bale, rudder, corn, &c. in the one case, and 
a book marked Ars et Scientia, a lyre, pallet, wheel, 
&e. in the other. The principal figure, which was 
cast in one piece, contains about two tons of metal.- 
The Globe states that the School of Design formerly 
maintained at Somerset-house has been abolished. 
The system of endeavouring to develope a taste for 
practical art by state subsidies has been put under 
more stringent control; and healthy and vigorous 
efforts are being made to place, on a self-supporting 
Government, 























in its laudable zeal for the ornamental manufactures 
of the country, has undertaken to supply. For this 
purpose, the scale of fees charged has been raised from 
1/7. to 8/. per annum; and, the classes being held 
under the same roof with the museum and the library, 
students bent upon qualifying themselves to become 
accomplished designers have facilities put within their 
reach not hitherto possessed by them. During the 
past year there has been a very great increase in the 
number of elementary drawing schools throughout the 
country ; and Captain Owen, the recently appointed 
inspector, reports that they are already, almost with- 
out exception, self-supporting, while some are ina 
very prosperous condition. The difficulty at present 
experienced at Marlborough-house is to find a suffi- 
cient number of qualitied teachers. They are guaran- 
teed an income of 70/. for the first year; yet, though 
sixteen have been sent down to different parts of the 
country, it is not expected that in a single instance 
the department will be called upon to make up that 
amount. While the highly-endowed Schools of 
Design could hardly keep alive in the midst of our 
largest manufacturing towns, those for elementary 
drawing, thrown on their own resources, take root 
and flourish at such places as Chester, Hereford, 
Swansea, Limerick, Waterford, and even the Welsh 
village of Llanelly. In closing its rooms at Somerset- 
house, the department virtually abandons the task of 
direct teaching in the early stages of practical art 
education. Its efforts are now contined to the training 
of masters and to instruction in the higher branches 
of design. For these purposes regular courses of 
tuition are prescribed and lectures given by competent 
professors, the students possessing the additional ad- 
vantage of the museum and library for consultation 
and reference. 

rhe annual exhibition of the productions of can- 
didates in painting for the grand prize of Rome has 
just taken place at Paris, and from the want of merit 
in the works it has not been possible to grant the 
prize. The subject selected was Jesus driving the 
Sellers from the Temple. Some Americans having 
recently visited Stratford-upon-Avon, and having 
made a pilgrimage to Shakspere’s tomb, have ori- 
ginated the idea of memorialising the event by pre- 
senting some stained-glass windows to the church of 
Stratford. They are to come from the principal cities 
of the United States, as an offering by the American 
nation, 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Don Juan, No. IV. of Boosey and Son’s Standard 
Operas for Pianoforte. 
Herre we have a complete opera at the price of two 
songs. The arrangement of Mozart's music is full 
and effective, but not difficult or over elaborate, while 
the style of the publication is altogether admirable. 
La Sonnambula, Norma, and Luerezia Borgia, are the 
preceding numbers of the series, which is to be con- 
tinued at intervals. None should be without a col- 
lection of chefs-d’euvre, when presented in a form so 
tempting as this. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
JULES JANIN announces that London will no longer 
have a French theatre, Mr. Mitchell having defini- 
tively despaired of success, and it not being likely that 
any one can succeed when he has failed.——It is said 
that another attempt to establish an English opera 
will be made early in the coming year. ‘The parties 
named are, Madame Novello, Miss L. Pyne, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss. There is an 
idea of reviving the Wednesday Concerts, at Exeter 
Hall, during the coming winter; should this be done, 
M. Benedict will be the conductor. To the list of 
singers announced as engaged by Mr. Wood for his 
Italian operas in Edinburgh, is added the name of 
Signora Crespi, a lady from Genoa. Miss Glyn 
made the first of twelve appearances at the Theatre- 
Royal, Edinburgh, on Monday ; and the Misses Pyne, 
along with the other members of the musical party 
who usually accompany, are announced to follow. But 
the great coming attractions are Mario and Grisi. 
At Brighton, on Monday, Herr Kuhe gave a concert, 
the programme of which included several distinguished 
names and favourite pieces. In accepting the re- 
engagement for twelve nights at Drury-lane, Mr. 
Brooke remarked that “he was in the hands of Mr. 
Wilton,” whose consent was necessary. [rom an 
American paper we learn that Mr. G. V. Brooke is 
now the property of three speculative Californian 
gentlemen, to whom he is under an engagement to 
perform for eight hundred nights, which w ill run over 
a term of four years—and for which, exclusive of 
travelling and other expenses, he receives 16,000/. 
During this engagement he visits London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia; New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Ha- 
Rio de Janeiro 

















vana, San Francisco, Sacramento, 

Valparaiso, and Melbourne.-— Jullien has proved a 
drawback to the New York Exhibition. <A corre- 
spondent from New York writes as follows :—“ One 


night, on receiving an encore for some part of La Son- 
nambula, he recalled the orchestra, and appeared as if 
struck by some happy thought. He re-ascended his 
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red velvet throne on the dais, threw himself into an | the author of Bubbles Jrom the Brunnen, and other 


attitude of eestasy—meanwhile we held our breath in 
silent wonder; presently the ringlets appeared to rise 
erect, the bdton almost bent beneath his convulsive 
pressure ; throwing both hands abroad and stamping 
thrice, he invoked the genius of America to listen to 
‘Yankee Doodle,” played with all the superb instru- 
mentation of his well-drilled band. Such a tour de 
force had the most electrical effect you can imagine. 
Young America gave itself up for several minutes to 
insane demonstrations of joy, and when the ‘ Napoleon 
of music’ followed up his coup-détat by ‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia, happy land!” the rafters of the Castle-garden 
echoed to a thunder of applause more loud than even 


in its warlike days (for it was erected as a fort) they | 


had ever known.” 

Meyerbeer’s Prophéete has been reproduced at the 
Grand Opera, at Paris, and on each representation ave- 
raged 400/.——-M. Janin describes the new drama by 


| popular works; and to the widow of M. Moir, of 
Musselburgh, well known as the “ Delta” of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, also a pension of 100/. a year. 
The Scotsman reports a serious accident to Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Professor of Logic, from a fall.—— 
Professor Nicol, late Professor of Geology, &c, in 
Queen’s College, Cork, was inducted to the Chair of 
Civil and Natural History in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, last week. Mr. Nicol is the first Professor 
who has taken the new test under the Lord Advocate’s 
Universities Act. The house of Mr. G. P. R. 
| James, the novelist, and British Consul at Norfolk, 
Virginia, has been set on fire for the fifth time. The 
| reason why Mr. James is so obnoxious to the Vir- 
| ginians is, that some years ago he wrote a poetical 
| squib against American slavery, which a friend pub- 
| lished without his permission. M. Scribe, the 
dramatic writer, has purchased the estate of Courbe- 














Mme. Dudevant, Le D’ressoir, which has just been repre- | tire, in the neighbourhood of Chateau-Thierry, for | 


sented at the Théatre Gymnase of Paris, as a piece 


260,000fr.——Dr. William Freund, the lexicographer, 


“which may count among the most successful ones | has returned from a scientific tour through the Grisons | 


of the season.” 
plays, Le Pressoir is a story of passion and sorrow in 
peasant life.——A surpassingly grand spectacle has 
just been brought out at the Porte St. Martin. It is 
called Les Sept Merveilles du Monde; and all the 


“wonders” are introduced in succession, each being | 


made the occasion for an elaborate scenic effect. The 
plot is of the flimsiest, merely turning on the charge 


imposed on a sort of knight-errant to get all the | 


“ seven wonders ” into his possession. Mile. Rachel 
positively quits Paris for St. Petersburg, having, it is 
stated, made an amicable arrangement with the 
Taéatre Francais, by which she is to remain absent a 
year and a half, and then to resume her post. Her 
salary in Russia is to be 16,000/.; and an additional 





sum of 40002. is to be allowed for the troupe which | 


generally accompanies the great tragedian, chiefly, 
we believe, composed of her own relations. Mlle. 


| of Science at Berlin. The results of his researches, 
| ethnographic and linguistic, he will embody in a 
volume, which he is now preparing for the press. 

A means of calculating the exact force of the sun’s 
| light at any given time has been discovered by a 
| young painter of Berlin, M. Schall. This is reckoned 
by the blackness produced by the sun’s rays at the 
| given moment on photographic paper. The ex- 
| pense to the public for printing for the Houses of 
| Parliament last year was 54,030/. The number of 








Like this lady’s former Serrichon | and Tyrol, the ancient Rhetia; where he sojourned | 
| during the summer by order of the Royal Academy | 


| 





institutions in union with the Society of Arts now | 


| amounts to 289. During the quarter just completed 
| seventeen institutions have joined the association. 





The Lords of the Treasury have granted the appli- 


the best treatise “‘ on the evils attending the universal 
consumption of the potato as an article of food.”—— 
Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, of Geneva, the historian of the 
Reformation, is expected to open the new Presbyte- 
rian College at Belfast, in November, with an inau- 
gural discourse. The college is for the education of 
students of the Irish Presbyterian Church. The 
first Congress of Statists, which met in Brussels, has 
been brought to aclose. The meetings have been well 
attended by English, French, Germans, and others, 
and considerable interest has been excited by their 
proceedings among the inhabitants of that gay and 
picturesque capital. The Continental Telegraphic 
Association has adopted some new regulations, which 
will serve as a check to the transmission of hazardous 
and unfounded intelligence. For instance, persons 
sending despatches must prove their identity by pass- 
port or certificate, or conformity of signature, with 
that appended to the despatch, or by personal appear- 
ance, with guarantee of identity. The expeditor of 
despatches, after having been satisfied of identity, is 
to add on the despatch, ‘the sender is accredited.” 
This remark must accompany the despatch, but is not 
to be reckoned in the payment. Some step was re- 
quisite to check the abuse of forwarding false or un- 
warranted news. 











DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Drury LAane.—Mr. G. V. Brooke. 
ApELPpu.—The Discarded Son. 

SapLer’s WELLS.—A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
PRINCEss’s.—Sardanapalus. 

HAYMARKET. 

OLYMPIC. 

Mary.Lesone.—Broken Toys, §c. 

TussAupb’s EXHIBITION. 


| cation which General Haug made to them for a new | Tue winter campaign of the theatres has commenced, 


| exploration of the northern part of Australia. 


The | and the leading houses are now open, with but two 


Rachel’s return is fixed, at present, for the commence- | sum placed at the service of the the Expedition is | exceptions. The Haymarket awaits the pleasure of 
x ] ve on - ° | oy ss 
| 2500——The Lawson Observatory will be founded | the decorator and builder, and of the Lyceum we have 


ment of 1855. 

Mario has purchased one of thg most charming 
villas of Tuscany, in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
——tThe Italian company at St. Petersburg for the 
approaching season comprises the elder Lablache, 
Tamberlik, Calzolari, and Mme. de la Grange; with 
Ricci as conductor of the orchestra——A Dominican 
monk of Genoa, named Ludovico Roletti, has in- 
vented, the Italian journals state, an unerring means 
of taking down, by a process similar to shorthand 
writing, any musical piece that he hears played.—— 
Among Italian operas forthcoming during the winter 
season in Italy, the Gazette Musicale announces, on 
ftalian authority, Zda di Benevento, by Di Giosa; 
Matilda di Ostan, by Pistilli; Valenzia Contadino, by 


Moscenza; Margarita di Ostorgogna, by Petrorini; | 
Cesare di Bazan, by Traversari; Angiola di Ghemme, | 
by Nicosia ; J tre Peccati di Diavolo, by Cortesi ; and | 





L’Alchimista, by Rosi. The Weber Festival, in 
commemoration of the composer, was to be held at 
Eutin, his birthplace, in Holstein, on the 11th, 12th, 


and 13th ult-——The Berlin correspondent of the 


Morning Chronicle announces the success of Macchia- 


relli, a new five-act serious play, just produced in the 


Russian capital, the work of a Fraulein Schmitz. 


Mile. Wagner is delighting the Vienna people; and 
Mr. Gye is also elbow-deep in common law and 
musical diplomacy. Mr. Balfe is also at Vienna, and 
has the satisfaction of seeing the Bohemian Girl in 
He is now bringing 
out his opera of Aecolanthe at the Karnthner Thor, 
Herrman, who has a 
atrong theatrical chest voice, and takes the Fides, &e., 


the playbills every ten days. 
with a new contralto, Mme. 


#s double to Wagner—she promises well. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


WE observe Mr. Cramp has ready for the press a sup- 
plementary volume of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters not 


meluded in Mahon’s Chesterfield Correspondence. 


Mr. Hogarth has a Christmas book in progress, con- 








at Nottingham. The Lords of the Treasury have 


granted 20002. towards the fund, on certain condi- 


| tions, 











| 


no announcement. That some spirit would be infused 


| into the opening of the season was anticipated; but 


The Commissioners of National Education | we have found it where least looked for. 
in Ireland announce that an allowance of 10 per | houses are content to have the large audiences and 
cent. will be made on the lately advertised list of | full coffers which their stock pieces and a starring 
| prices. Mr. Longman has received from the Lords | system continue to draw; and at the Adelphi and in 
| Commissioners of the Treasury a promise that, as | 
soon as the present contracts for supplying the | as appearances at present go, the vacation has been 
Government Book Shops are concluded, the copyright | rather a time of rest than of preparation with most of 


The leading 


the suburbs alone has enterprise been shown. As far 


| of the Irish school books will be thrown open for | the managers. 


| sys 
| competition to the trade at large. 


| the 1st inst., the Museum of Practical Geology, in 








of Museums, before a large audience. 
Inglefield, who, it will be remembered, was dispatched 


On Saturday, | 


in her Majesty’s steamship Phenix in the spring of | “ season.” 


Mr. G. V. Brooke more than holds his position at 
Drury Lane, and he undoubtedly increases in popu- 


Jermyn-street, was opened for the session. Professor | larity. When he first appeared on these boards it was 
Forbes delivered a discourse on the Educational Uses | 
Commander | other houses were open. But this cannot now be urged, 


stated, as some explanation of his success, that no 


for several other theatres have since commenced their 
Mr. Brooke is still a popular favourite, and 


| the year with supplies for Sir Edward Belcher’s | has filled the cash-box of Drury Lane as it has not 


squadron, arrived at the Admiralty on the 7th inst., | been filled for many a long day. 
rite, therefore, we are content to accept him. 


| having left the Phenix at Thurso, N.B. 


Commander 


As a popular fayou- 
The 


Ingletield brings no intelligence of Sir John Franklin's | critics seem puzzled and surprised at the position he 


expedition. 


He has, however, succeeded in deposit- | 
ing supplies as directed, and, we are happy to say, is | the fallibility of the rules and tests applied to his 
| accompanied by Lieut. Cresswell of the Investigator, | acting. We look on and wonder, rejoicing that Drury 
with despatches from Commander Maclure; thus | Lane has at last found so useful a “help”—commer- 
enabling us to satisfy the public and the friends of | cially speaking. The American papers inform us that 
| those embarked in the /nvestigator, concerning which | Mr. Brooke has contracted an engagement with some 


has attained, and are more than ever inclined to doubt 


| ship considerable anxiety had existed as to her safety. | American speculators, and is insured the handsome 


The Breadalbane transport, which accompanied the | 
| Phenix, was totally wrecked by a nip of the ice— | payment of his travelling expenses. Fortunate man, 
‘ It is | say we, to travel so pleasantly and tobe so well paid. 
concluded from Sir Edward Belcher’s despatches that | First the English provinces, and then the American 
that officer would retrace his steps this season to 
It is further to be gathered | achievements, under the guidance and protection of 


| crew saved and brought home in the Pheniz. 


Beechy Island to winter. 


income of 4000/. a year for the next four years, besides 


continent, are to be the scenes of Mr. Brooke’s further 


| from these despatches that Lieutenant Cresswell had | a new Barnum. 
| 


completed the passage between the two oceans, having 


The new management of the Adelphi has by no 


passed into the Arctic Sea by Behring’s Straits, and | means altered the character of the entertainment 
| returned home by Davis’ Straits. —— Dunoon has | provided, and therefore has not sacrificed a single 


been féting the Post-office Reformer. 


In answer to | ‘‘ Adelphi success.” 


| the congratulations of the worthy townsfolk, Mr. 


the reform obtained through his exertions. 


Another translation from the 
French is now throwing into nightly transports 


| Rowland Hill gave some account of the extent of | audiences accustomed to regard French life through 
The year 


a rather doubtful and incorrect medium. Fils de 


taining early topographical views by the great artist | after the penny post stamp was issued, the number | Famille has been a recent triumph at the Gymnase, 
| of letters, said he, doubled; last year they had in- | and Mr. Webster has neatly translated and well 
creased to nearly five times the ante-reform number. 





Turner. 
concluding volume—“ The Fall”—of his 


Deputé & Arcis. 


direction of the 





appointment. A new journal, the Jnnovator, Shoe- | from the fact that, at the time of making these cal- 
makers Journal, has just come out im Paris. Its | culations, railways were commencing throughout the | 
founder is a shoemaker and poet, M. Paulier——Mr. | country, and he expected that the cost of transit would | 


Mr. Ruskin has nearly ready the third and 
architec- 
tural work, The Stones of Venice——A posthumous 
work of M. de Balzae is announced, entitled the | falling away in the profits of the Post-office. 
said these profits had at first fallen about 1,600,007. | 
annually,—whereas, accordingly to his calculations | 
| at the time of giving his evidence before the House 
of Commons, he had only anticipated a decrease of | 
He explained that the difference arose | 


This work has been completed from 
notes of the deceased author by M. Charles Rabou, a | 
distinguished writer, who succeeded M. Veron in the 
tevue de Paris——Young Dumas’ | 
novel, La Dame aur Perles, has proved a great dis- | 


| 1,000,0002. 


Mr. Hill alluded to the common report as to the —_ 
He 


| 

| adapted it to the capacity of his company; and, as 
| the Discarded Son, it is likely to have a long reign. 
| Its story is rather bald, commonplace, and unreal; 
| but it is as French as the visitors to the Adelphi could 
wish, and on that score, therefore, perfectly satisfies 
them. The situations are admirably contrived ; the 
| progress of the piece towards a dénowement never 
| ceases; and the acting is thoroughly good. These 
| qualities would make a success for any piece, however 
| bald the plot, and are just those accessories which 
managers, who understand the dramatic art less per- 
fectly than does Mr. Webster, are apt to lose sight of. 





Bentley has issued a circular, announcing that all his | be cheapened. Owing to the great increase in the 
new and original novels and romances will hence- | weight of the mails, consequent on the larger number | The full force of the company was thrown into the 
forth be published at teo-thirds less than the amount | of letters, it had been found that thecost of conveyance | piece; and in Leigh Murray we found a pleasing and 
at present charged for such works. The 3-vol. novel, | was greater now than by the old stage-coach system. popular young soldier ; and in Mr. Selbya brusque 
hitherto published at a guinea and a half, is to be | The net income for the year ending the 5th January | but by no means repulsive, colonel. Mrs. Keeley, as 
10s. 6d., the 2-vol. novel 7s., and the 1-vol. novel | 1838, amounted to 1,652,424/. 7s. 74d., while that | a military widow, contrasted only too forcibly with 
08. 6d. Ag | of the year ending the same date in 1853 was | the awkwardness of her husband, as trumpeter; yet 

Government has granted the sum of 50002 to Sir | 1,090,4192 13s. 51d. The gross amount of income | he made acceptable a forbidding character. Miss 
Ww illiam Snow Harris for perfecting a method of | for the year 1839 was 2,346,278/, and for 1853, | Woolgar, as Emmeline, gave some fine bits of act- 
applying lightning conductors to the safeguard of | 2.434.326/. | ing: first, as the humble barmaid; and then as the 
ships from storms.——Her Majesty has assigned a| The society for the encouragement of national in- | distinguished lady, who would be coquettish. Miss 
literary pension of 100. a year to Sir Francis Head, | dustry in France has offered a prize of 1000 francs for! Fanny Maskell bore her share well; and the only 
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really misplaced character was the German quarter- | 


master, whom Paul Bedford quartered indeed. 
piece was much applauded; and Mr. Murray, in 
Mr. Webster's absence, replied to the repeated calls 
for “ author.” 

With a constancy and a success equally surprising, 
Mr. Phelps adheres to the legitimate drama, which 
has now found a permanent home in Sadler’s Wells. 
But he does not deem the drama in its nakedness, nor 
good acting alone, sufficient for the wants and tastes 
of the day. The sister arts of music and painting are 
studied and carefully administered at his house. 
Scenic effect is made to second the efforts of a well- 
trained and capable company. On Saturday A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream was revived: and Mr. Phelps 
took care to secure that which the present minstry 
—_ to be efficient in—departmental semis. 


he supernatural arrangements were perfect ; the | 


scenery was admirably in taste; and the drollery of 
the play was well managed. Mr. Phelps, as Bottom, 
made a capital weaver, albeit of the stage model ; and 
Master Artis, as Puck, was sufliciently fairy-like to 
be called down from his retirement to receive the 
plaudits of a discriminating audience. A Midsummer 
Wight's Dream, as played at the Sadler’s Wells, is 
worth a walk to see; standing out boldly in contrast 
with the tame modern dramas which managers (as 
they inform us) procure at enormously high rates. As 
a revival, it reflects credit on Mr. Phelps, and is 
another argument and encouragement in favour of 
retaining, popularising, and modernising the “ legiti- 
mate” drama. King of the legitimists, Mr. Phelps 
has learned to do this most perfectly, and therefore 
the most successfully. 

At the Princess’s Mr. and Mrs. Kean have also 
made a success out of a revival. Sardanapalus, with 


its meagreness as a drama, and its gorgeousness as a | 
spectacle, still attracts large audiences to Oxford- | 
and the manager has but to lament that his 


street ; 
space is all too small for the crowds who come, to his 
doors. 

At the Haymarket we hear that great things are | 
in store, and the house is being remodelled. The | 
stage is to be renewed and deepened by ten feet ; the 


proscenium and scene-grooves are being raised very | 


considerably—an improvement much needed, by-the- 
by ; and new decorations and paint arebeing plentifully 
bestowed upon the audience portion of the house. 
The opening day is not announced. 

Mr. Alfred Wigan, for several years past a favou- 
rite of the London public as a light comedian, has be- 
come the lessee and manager of the Olympic, and 
we anticipate much improvement from the change. 
The theatre will open on Monday next with anew 
play by Mr. Planché, and a new three act drama. 

At the Marylebone a new management and 
new company have discharged themselves of their 
duty creditably ; and since Mrs. Warner resigned the 
care of the house, it has not been so well attended as 
during the past week. On the opening night were 
produced Broken Toys; The Fair One with Golden 
Locks ; and Mr. Morton’s Roland for an Oliver. In the 
first piece the cast was strong for a suburban theatre, 
Mr. J. Cooke appearing as "Abel W inter, Miss FE. 
Horton as Kate Gresham, Mr. Shalders as Corks, and 
Mr. H. Vandenhoff as Dauntless. 

TussAup’s Exurprrion.—The historical groups 
represented in the Museum form a feature of useful- 
ness and attraction, particularly to the more youthful 
part of the visitors. Of the heroes lately departed 
from among us Sir C. Napier, G.C.B., seems to be 
ust now the most popular with the visitors. This 
Tenant oflicer is in the costume of a Lieut.-General, 
wearing several military orders, and is one 
Messrs, Tussaud’s happiest efforts. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHOLERA FACTS. 
EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

S1r,—In answer to Mr. Edwin Pastor's intelligent 
letter of inquiry in your last journal, I trust, as having 
been connected with the medical profession for five- 
and-twenty years, the greater portion of which has | 
been directed to the saline treatment of fever, cholera, 
and other blood diseases, (a theory first promulgated by 
William Stevens, Esq., M.D., 


TO THE 






of the | 


The | 


ried off by serous evacuations; a sudden change takes 
place in its physical character and composition ; it 
separates, and forms into two parts, the clot and 
serum; the veins, with this clot, assume the unmis- 
takeable blue, leaden hue, giving distinctive character 
to the disease; the skin becomes cold and damp, 
pours out the serum, now no longer sustained in its 
action by the vital electric stimulus; the grumous 
blood causes cramp of the muscular system ; coagu- 
lated, it impedes the action of the heart; the pulse, 
the index of its motion, rapidly diminishes in force ; 
until at last the changed mass stays all further 
action and reaction, and in the recoil death ensues. 

If these are facts unanswered, because 
ble, reason points out, and experience proves, the wis- 
dom and necessity of supplying artificially to nature 
| that which is altered, lost, or destroyed. 
the amount of electric action of the blood, to repair 
the waste created by the abstraction of its saline qua- 
lities, and thereby restore that upon which its vitality 
depends, two things are essential :— 

First, the removal of the sufferer as early as possible 
into a pure and healthy atmosphere; giving an 
emetic, composed of a tablespoonful of common salt 
in half a pint of water; immediately its action ceases 
the effervescing vital electric salines should be given 
every half hour, and, should intense pain at the sto- 
mach exist, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda can 
| be added ; a saline solution should be thrown into the 
| bowels at a temperature of at least one hundred de- 
| 


grees. The results of this practice, as detailed by Dr. 

Stevens in his work on cholera, taken from the prison 

journal of Coldbath-fields, are truly gratifying. 
| Out of four hundred and sixty-five cases so treated 
| only four died!” Mr. Wakefield, the surgeon, express- 
ing his confidence in the saline remedies above all 
others.. His testimony as to the correctness of num- 
bers is corroborated by the governor, Mr. Chesterton, 
who in a letter to the Medical Times says: “ Should I 


be unhappily attacked with cholera, 1 shall assuredly | 
desire to be put under the saline treatment”—Mr. | 


Chesterton concluding a lengthened communication 
by stating that a sense of public duty alone compelled 
him to make the statement. 
In all the cases the patients had reached the second 
| or cramped stage of the disease, andin 161 had reached 
the collapse state. 
The return from the Worcester Cholera Hospital 


| states that, after a trial of the salines in twelve cases 


| the 


| 


| vessels of the ve ry 


| 
| 
| 


of cholera, eleven recovered ! 

Comparisons are, it is said, odious—this particularly 
but, for the sake of humanity, let them bemade by 

the unbiassed reader. By all other methods of treat- 

ment full fifty per cent. die! Read the following 

also from the Medical Times and Lancet, September 

1849. 

“The return from the Edinburgh Cholera Hospital 
states that, out of eighteen cases treated by calomel 
and opium, seventeen died! with a brief 
physician, that Dr. Ayres’ calomel and opium 
treatment had failed.” 


S03 


The experience of another medical man is recorded 


on the same page. He says, “* There isno art or mystery 
in administering it; they, the calomel and opium 
powders, were given in twelve consecutive cases ; 
died, died more rapidly than usual ;” adding emphati- 
cally, “ I will never trust to calomel again !” 

Another gentleman, who had great experience in 
the district in which he resides, and has seen as much 
or more of cholera than most men, s ‘I have 
tried it in large and repeated doses in thirty cases, and 
not one rec overed !’ 

Another gentleman adds, after unsuc 
cation, ‘It is little better than poisoning 

I now proceed to answer Mr. Pastor's third ques- 
tion, by stating that Dr. Stevens’ views are based upon 
the principle, “‘ the direct application to the absorbent 
article of which the blood has 
suddenly become deficient; and sure as alkalies 
neutralise acids, as surely also do vital electric 
salts, if early administered, destroy the poison of 


all 


Lys: 


ssful appli- 





so 


the 


| cholera, and expel it from the system.” 


| are more agreeable, and they 


ith. I answer by stating a “combination of F phos- 
phate and chloride of sodium approximate nearer 
than the simple phosphate to the natural salines of 
| thebody. The additional advantage is obvious; they 
sit easier on the stomach 


| in an effervescing form. 


Oxon.) the following 


observations and facts will, with others, I hope, con- | 
tributed by your numerous correspondents, prove the | 


means of dispelling 
nounced opinion, 
cholera there is no remedy !’ 

Severe as the present visitation has proved, the 
number of recoveries announced in the public papers 
happily disproves its correctness. <A diffused know- 
ledge of these facts and circumstances among the 
intellectual reading community, especially of the 
class who read the Critic, will materially strengthen 
the confidence and hopes of persons who may unhap- 
pily be attacked, and thereby promote the success of 
the remedial measures that are adopted. 

To the first, second, and third queries I answer— 

All intelligent and ‘observant persons admit that it 
is a poison; ‘that, entering the system, it disorganises 
the blood; “a little leaven leavens the whole mass ;” 
its principles are altered; the saline portion, upon 


that depressing officially-an- 


“‘that for the true collapse state of | 





which its electric life depends, is destroyed, and car- 


5th. I would say that the neutral and phosphoric 
salts—notwithstanding Dr. Stevens’s announced dis- 
covery of their influence on the blood, and the high 
encomiums passed upon them by numbers of the elit 
of the profession, among whom was the eminent, 
lamented, and learned Dr. Prout, who characterised 
Dr. Stevens's views as “ unfolding germs of immense 
benefit to mankind”—have been neglected to the great 
injury of society, and the loss of thousands of valuable 
lives. 

6th. It is true that both cholera and typhus rag 
most fatally in badly ventilated dwellings, and where 
decomposing matter generates carbonic acid and other 
noxious gases. In suc ch rece ptacles it finds its nourish- 
ment; it has again and again been reiterated by the 
observer of these pest places, that in such and such | 
a house cholera’s twin sister, fever, will make its ap- | 
pearance—nay, the very rooms are pointed out in 
which it will again commence its ravages; and it is 
for this very reason that Dr. Stevens advises the 
instant removal of the patient from the source of con- | 


unanswera- | 


To maintain | 


notice from | 


tamination to the pure and well-oxygenised air; the 
blood then becomes decarbonised, and aets as the 
breath of our lives! 

The next inquiry is fully confirmed by the re- 
searches of every chemist, that this gas is the food 
of plants, but proves destructive to animal life. It 
is therefore fair to infer that it does predispose to 

| the reception of cholera and typhus poison; for, 
wherever this gas abounds, there the disease is rife 
and most fatal—witness Newcastle at the present time, 
and other dirty towns and hamlets, overcrowded 
ships, prisons, and hospitals, woefully destructive to 
human life during the present and former epidemics. 
Your readers will also call to mind the Peckham 
Pauper Establishment, with its gas or, rather say, 
poison generating drain at the back. 

The last proposition is already answered: a com- 
bination of certain salts is a specific in this disease 
and typhus. They generate, in combination with a 
oe atmosphere, vital electricity, on which the life 

| of the blood depends, and by which the material 
body is daily and momentarily sustained ; further, 
without these, congestion, characterised by blueness of 
the skin, or rather the stoppage of the blood, takes 
place, as is seen also in cases of suffocation from char- 
| coal fires, vats, wells, and drains. 

I fear I am trespassing much on your valuable 
pace, and will conclude my letter by observing that 

lenge re this the treatment of cholera and ty phus by the 
vital electric saline would have been the only one, but 
for the wicked interference of persons who had pre- 
maturely expressed a contrary opinion, and who dared 
to say that, even if the saline treatment was the cor- 
rect and proper one, they had the power, and would 
certainly use it, in preventing its adoption ! 

Dr. Stevens now seeks, at the hand of the Home 
Secretary, a searching inquiry into these statements, 
and trusts that the press will give publicity, that at 
the hands of a competent tribunal, a stice, impartial 
justice, shall be meted out according to evidence. 

The Swedish Board of Health « :onclude their general 
| direction with this important observation: “ It re- 
| mains to be mentioned that the above-named saline 

remedies ought to be had in readiness in every house.” 
This cannot be too strongly impressed upon all at the 
present time. 1 am, Sir, yours, &e. 
H. LAMPLovuGH. 
Gray’s-inn-road. 


1, Mecklenburgh-terrace, 





OBITUARY. 


| AsHrFr.—On the 2nd inst. at Venice, aged 53, Mr. Adolphus 
Asher, bookseller of Berlin. He was one of the Con- 
tinental purveyors for the British Museum, and his business 
brought him into frequent connexion with the leading 
ary men in this country ; by whom he was respected 
for his great knowledge of books, and for his ready dispo- 
sition to place the advantages of his foreign connexion at 
the service of those to whom it might be useful. 
Curr.—Recently, Mr. James Dodsley Cuff, the second clerk 
~ the Bullion-office of the Bank of England, and the great- 
phew of James Dodsley, once a well-known publisber in 
P ai mall. Mr. Cuff was long a distinguished collector o€ 
coins,—buying with great taste, with still greater know- 


liter 





ledge, and with, at times, wondrous liberality. 

t Rouen, M. Depping, the senior mem- 
Antiquaries in France, 
the 


Dreppinc.— Recently, a 
ber ot the Society otf 
of numerous academies. He 
works, among which may be 

Europe 

; a History of Normandy un 
and Administrative Corres) 

DUPERCHE. 


and member 
author of many 
1 a JMistory of the 
ant; The. s in the Middle 
ler Willian the Conqueror ; 
under Louis XIV, 

—Recently, at Batignoles, aged 90, M. Duperche, 


was 
mentic 








mmerce of with the Le 
{Jes 


dence 


a French dramatic author. Lis last drama was represented 
just thirty years ago 

Newsy.- On the 27th ult. at No. 30, Welbeck-street, aged 25, 
Jobn William Newby, only son of Mr. T. C. Newby, 


publisher. 


Francois ARAGo.—France has just lost one of her greatest 
scientific men. M. Francois Arago, perpectual secretary of 
the Academy ofSciences, member of the Board of Longitude, 


and grand officer of the Legion of Honour, died on Sunday 
veek at Paris, of the disease from which he has so long been 
a sufferer. M. Arago was born at Estagel, in the south of 
France, on the 26th February, 1786. Atan early age he was 
placed by his father at a public school at Foul use, from 

which he removed to become a candidate for a scholarship at 
the Polytechnic School of Paris. Having passed the required 
examination with honour,—his answer to the first question 
at once deciding the trial,—he entered upon his studies, and 
rapidly rose to distinction. He left the Poly‘echnic to join 
the staff of the Observatory at Paris, where he was destined 
to acquire so much renown. Shortly after this appointment 
he received the order to proceed with M. Biot to Spain, there 
to measure an arc of the meridian. We cannot here enume- 
rate the brilliant achievements by which Arago subset juently 
built up his world-wide reputation. His determination of 
the diameters of the planets, afterwards adopted by Laplace, 
the discovery of coloured polarisation, and that of magnitude 
by rotation, which gained him the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society, are only specimens. His contributions to scientific 
literature were voluminous. As a politician often ocenpying 
a conspicuous position, Arago was earnest, simple-minded, 
and consistent; and when a youth he avowed his republican 
principle by refusing to subscribe to the constitution of the 
empire, and when grey-headed he chose to renounce his 
ardly-earned position at the Observatory rather than take 
the new oath to Louis Bonaparte after the events of Decem- 
ber, 1852. To the credit of the Government, it consented to 
torego the exaction. During the brief administration of the 
Provisional Government in 1848, Arago enjoyed an opportu- 
nity of assisting to apply the principles for which he had con- 
tended during a life. As Minister of Marine he succeeded 
in obtaining the adhesion of the whole of that important 
service to the republic. The funcral of M. Arago took 
place on Wednesday. A brigade of infantry marched 
with the procession, and the Emperor was represented at 
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the ceremony by Marshal Vaillant, Grand Marshal of the 
Palace. M. Ducos, ad interim Minister of the Interior, 
was also present Though it rained incessantly, at least | 
3000 persons followed the funeral procession to the ceme- | 
tery of Pere la Chaise. The Abbé Moigno has published 

the following notice of the deceased: “The long series 
of sufferings which brought him to the grave, at a not very 
advanced age, commenced by a diabetes, not very intense, 
but which rapidly exhausted his strength. The diabetes gave 
way to another malady, which continued slowly the lament- | 
able work of decomposition and destruction, and which was 
terminated by dropsv in the chest, with suffusion and suffo- 
cation, swelling of the extremities, &c. Everything an- 
nounced an early death; but it was hoped that the efforts of 
science—-that the devoted and tender care of an afflicted 
family, would prolong his precious existence some days 
longer. The illustrious patient rose on Sunday afternoon 
and dressed himself. He went to bed again at about five 
o'clock, and took a slight repast. Some minutes after, he 
asked to be raised a little, and to be placed in the middle of 
his bed; then all at once he cried, in pressing his breast, 
‘I am suffocating! I am suffocating!’ His attendants 
hastened to him, and proceeded to light a lamp, the better 
to.appreciate his state; but before this could be done the 
death-rattie was heard, and in less than five minutes after 
Francois Arago was dead. During 2!l his malady, his lofty 
intelligence was not obscured for an instant. Scarcely three 
weeks ago, he was labouring at a new edition of his cele- 
brated work on thunder. He recalled what he had read, 
dictated precious additions, caused difficult researches to be 
made, &c.; and he asked M. Babinet to prepare for him a 
table of the best-determined numbers of the length of undu- 
lations, in order that he might complete an important paper 
on light; he corrected the proofs of his biographical notice 
of Monge; he termina‘ed his notices on planets, &c. When- 
ever we went to see him, he asked us what was new in the 
scientific world; he took a lively interest in the progress we 
related ; he discussed with perfect lucidity ; he made pro- 
found remarks, &c. There was not one of our visits which 
did not supply us with original observations. We eannot 
describe how much he suffered at not being able to attend 
the sittings of the Academy to fulfil his duties as perpetual 
secretary. The pain of his malady affected him a good deal 
less; every week there was a violent conflict between his 
conscience, delicate to excess, and his physical weakness, the 
energetic refusals of physicians, and the pressing solicitations 
of his family.. More than once it was impossible to restrain 
him, and he was seen, almost dying, endeavouring to exa- 
mine a voluminous correspondence, as if he wished to yield | 
the last sigh at the post of duty.” j 
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Artist, Miniature Painter, 
Born near Battle, Sussex, 
Stadied for his pro- 


BASEBE (CHARLES JOHN), 
9, Pratt-street, Camd -n Town. 
1820. Educated at Tunbridge Wells. 


fession in London. 


Commenced painting in Brighton, 1840; | 


since then chiefly in London. Exhibited at the 
Academy, in 1843 
Portrai’s of Lord Sudely, Lady Bridget Bouverie, 
Louisa Thynne, and the Hon. Mrs. Vivian. 
In 1844, the Hon. Mrs. H. Hanbury Tracy and the Von. 
Cornwa'lis Maude. 
In 1846, the Marquis of Bath, and Lady Alice Charlotte 
Thynne. 

In 1847, Mrs. Reginald Cocks. 

In 1848, Miss Powel. 

In 1849, the daughters of Sir Charles Watson, Bart. and 

Mrs. G. P. Mansel. 

In 1850, Charles Pole Stuart, Esq. 

In 1851, Rev. Joseph Prendergast, D.D. 

BEDFORD (JOHN BATES), Artist, 32, Alfred-street, 
Bedford-square. Born at Whitley, in the parish of Thornhill, 
Yorkshire, October 5, 1823. Exhibited at the Society of 
British Artists in 1848, ‘‘The Remnant of the Tribe of Benja- 
min seizing the Virgins in the Vineyards;” at the 
Academy, 1848, “Spring,” an Allegory; 1851, “Lady Mac- 
beth ;” and a number of portraits in ditferent years, 
toyal Academy, and at the Royal Institution, Manchester. 


BEARD (JOHN R. 


Lady 


D.D.), Author, Unitarian Minister, 
Broughton, near Manchester. Born at Portsmouth, August 4, 
1800; received his education in the grammar school at 
Portsmouth, under the Rev. J. Cumming, at a private 
Boarding-school at Havre, in France, and in the Manchester 
New College, York, under the Rev. John Kenrick and other 
professors; in 1825 settled as a minister in Manchester, in 
which eity he has exerted himself in connexion with the 
National Public School Association, the National Provident 
Societv, Manchester, The Servants’ Home, and other po- 
pular institutions to promote the instruction and elevation 
of the industrions classes. In the year 1841 the university 


of Giessen did him the honour to send him a Diploma of | 


D.D. in acknowledgment of the services he had rendered to 
theological literature. Author, among other works, of 

The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, profusely Tllustrated 
with Maps and Engravings, with alist of books for theo- 
logical study. in 2 vols. 8vo. 1268 pages, IU. 1s. 

A Biblical Reading Book for Schools and Families (second 
edition), containing, with Illustrative Sketchesin Sacred 
Geography, History, and Antiquities, a Life of Christ. 
12mo, 3s. 

A Biblical Primer, Vol. I. in2 parts, containing 0ld-Testa- 
ment Narratives, in the Words of Scripture, with an 
Introduction and Ilustrative Remarks. 33s. 

A Biblical Atlas, with a brief Geographical Introduction, 
and a complete Scriptural Gazetteer. 3s. 6d. 

Tilustrations of the Divinein Christianity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, translated 
from the French of Amand Saintes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Books of the Old and New 
ment, translated from the German of A. 
Rvo. 10s. 6d. 

Latin made Easy 
Book and Grammar. 

Key to Latin Made Easy. 














Testa- 


(fifth edition), comprising an Exercise 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
12mo. price 1s. 


The Voices of the Church, in reply to Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu. 8vo. 12s, 

Lancashire illustrated. London: How and Parsons. 1842. 

The People’s Biographical Dictionary. 2 vols. 12mo. Cas- 


sell, London, 1851. 
The Evening Book ; an Historical Miscellany. 
1852. 
Voices from Captivity; as ries of Historical 
Simms and M‘Intyre. 885 


Routledge 





The Life of Toussaint- Siapentes: the Negro Patriot of 
Hayti. 8vo. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 1853. 





Lessons in Latin, republished from 


Educator. 12mo0. 1853. 
Contributor to the Westminster, the Foreign Quarterly, the 
British Quarterly, Dr. Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, 


Magazine, Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, the Penny 

Cyclopedia, the Popular Educator, &e. &e. Dr. Beard was 

one of the largest contributors to Dr. Kitto’s excellent 
/ Biblical Literature. 


Cyclope lia of 

ADCLIFF), 
London, Lecturer on natural science. 
Southwark, 1804. Mr. W. R. 
a considerable partiality for 


Tait's 


BIRT (WILLIAM R Author, 
street, Victoria-park, 
Born in Blackman-street, 
Birt evinced at an early age 
natural science, especially 
discovered the variability of a Cassiopeia, and discussed Sir 
John He 
and solstices during the years 1840 to 1843. This discussion 
was attended with the discovery of two atmospheric waves, 
and opened up a promising field for further meteorological 
research and discovery. During the years 1844 to 1848 
our author determined the elements of several additional 
atmospheric waves, and ascertained their precise nature. In 
1847 he was applied to to furnish an article on the subject of 
atmospheric waves for the Admiralty Manual of Scientific 
Inquiry; and in 1849 prepared his work on the connexion 
between atmospheric waves and revolving storms, entitled 
The Hurricane Guide. During the same year he discussed 
the Kew electrical observations, determined the laws of the 
diurnal and annual variations of atmospheric electricity, and 
was appointed to the meteorological department of the Royal 
Observatory at Kew. In the latter end of the year he made 








| a series of observations on electrical frequency ; and in the 


1850 some important and valuable observations on 
light, which are at present unpublished. 


spring of 
the zodiacal 
Author of— 


The Hurricane Guide. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle-street, 1850. 3s. 
The Sailor's Guide. London: C. Wilson, Leadenhall- 
| street, 1852. 1d. 
| The Hand-Book of the Law of Storms. Liverpool: G. 


Philip and Son, 1853. 5s. 
Explanation of the Forces concerned in Tabie-Moving. 
| London: Kerbey, Whitechapel-road, 18 2d. 
| Table-Moving Popularly Explained ; with Inquiry into 
| Reichenbach’s Od Force. London: Eyre and Williams, 
| Fleet-street, 1853. 1s. 
Contributed to the Zmperial Magazine in 1820, also from 


1827 to its close; to the Philosophical Magazine occasion+lly 
contributed five reports on Atmo- Me 


between 1837 and 1851; 
spheric Wavesto the annual volumesof the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; contributor of a report on 


the discussion of electrical observations at the Royal Obser- | 
in the British Association Reports for 1849 ; 
in the | 
a paper on Ware 


| vatory, Kew, 
| contributor of an article on 
Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry; 
Motion to the British Journal, Jan. 


Atmospheric Waves 





52; and also an 


article on the Law of Storms, in the Hand- Book to the Loeal | 


Marine Board Examination. 


1 
Royal | 


| Hyde Park. Born at Bruges, Flanders ; educated at University 


Royal | 


at the | 


Schumann. | 


Sketches. 


Cassell's Popular 


lla, Wellington- | 


astronomy ; in the year 1831 he | 


‘schel’s meteorological observations at the equinoxes | 


DELEPIERRE, (OCTAVE), Author, 18; Cesetaaetia, 


was entered as barrister and LL.D. 
| at the Cour d'Appel in Brussels, in 1823; published his 
first work (Histoire de Charles le Bon, d’apres Gualbert, 
1 vol. 8vo.) in 1831, at Brussels, Imprimerie Normale; was 
appointed Keeper of the Archives of Flanders, and succes- 
sively attaché: and secretary to the Be! gian Legation, in 
| London. 
While Keeper of the Archives, he published in Belgium, from 
| 1834 till 1842, the following works :— 
| Chroniques, Traditions, et Légendes de l’ancienne Histoire 
de Flandre, 
| Annales de Bruges. 
| Le Roman du Renard, traduit pour la premiere fois 
d'apres un ancien Manuscrit Flamand. 
La Vision de Tondalus. 
Chronique des Faits et Gestes de !/Empereur Maximilien. 
Album Pittoresque de Bruges, folio. 
La Belgique Ilustrée par les Arts, 
Lettres. 
Les Aventures de Tiel Ulenspiegel. 
| Galerie des Artistes Brageois. 
Histoire dela Chasse de Ste. Ursule peinte par Memling, 
in 4to. 
Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne, 4to. 
Précis Analytique du Dépot des Archives de la Flandre 
| Occidentale, 3 vols. 8vo. 
M. Deteplerre, since his residence 


of Ghent (Belgium) ; 


| 


les Sciences, et les 





in England, has pub- 


| lished: 
; = transladi on of the Diplomatic Memoirs of Sir Robert 
} Adair. 


A collection of Belgian Traditions, under the title of 0d 
| Flanders, 2 vols. 8vo. 
A translation of the letters of 
A History of Macaronic Poetry 
| roneana, 

Has published several articles in The Atheneum, and in 
different Belgian reviews. Has received at different periods, 
for his archzological researches and literary labours, gold 
medals from the King of the Belgians, the King of Prussia, 
the King of Saxony ; and is Commander of the Royal Order 
of Charles the Third of Spain, Knight of the Orders of Saxe 
Cobourg, of St. Silvestre, &c, 

DENDY (WALTER COOPER), Author, 8, Storey’s-gate, 


St. James’s-park. Born at Horsham, Sussex. Dresser at 
St. Thomas's Hospital; Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for 





Abbé Mann. 
under the title of Maca- 


the Diseases of Children, 1820; Fellow of the Medical 
Society of London, 1829; Secretary, 1834; Orator, 1835; 
| Librarian, 1840; Fothergillian medallist, 1845; President, 


1847-1848; Vice-President, 1849-1850; Honorary Fellow, 
1850; Corresponding Fellow of the Academy of Surgery of 
Madrid. Author of— 

Zoné ; a Levantine Sketch. 18% 





Treatise on the Cutaneous Diseases incidental to Child- 
hood. 1827. 
| The Phenomena of Dreams. 1832. 


Book of the Nursery. 1833 

Oration before the Medical Society of London. 
Practical Remarks on the Diseases of the Skin. 
Philosophy of Mystery. 1841. 
Hints on the Health of the Skin, 
Fothergillian Essay on Lepriasis. 


1835 


1837. 








1843 ; 2nd Edition, 1844 


Wonders Displayed by the Human Body. 1848. 
Portraits of the Dise ses of the Scalp. 1851. 


Monograph on the Cerebral Diseases of Children. 
Woy; & Discourse on the Birth and Pilgrimage of 
Thought. 1853. 
To be published in November early, 
Pock.” 1853. 
Contributions and reviews in the British and Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, Lancet, Medical Times, Journal of Pyschological 
Medicine, &c., &e. 


HOWES (FREDERICK WILLIAM), 
Bank-Buildings, Lower Brook-street, Ipswich, Suffolk. 
at Ipswich, 1830. Author of 

Two Historical Dramas or Tragedies 

and ‘*T!us Hostilius.”” Published 
the title of “ Juvenis.” Crown 8yo. 6s. 
Otley, 1850. 


‘The Varieties of 


Dramatical Author, 
Born 


. entitled “‘ Manlius,” 
anonymously under 
Saunders and 





| An Historical Tragedy in five acts, entitled “ Pyrrhus.” 
Unpublished. 
An Epic Poem, in five cantos, entitled “Waterloo.” Un- 


published. 
Several fugitive pieces, 





LAWSON (GEORGE, F.B.S., F.R.P.S.), Author, Edinburgh, 
Curator to the Botanical Society and Lecturer on Botany. 
| Born Newport, near Dundee, 1827. Author of— 





The Royal Water-Lily of South America, and the Water- 
Lilies of our own Land: their History and Cultivation. 
Edinburgh: Hogg, 1850. Niustrated by Coloured 
Lithographs. 

Contributor to the following Periodicals :—EFcle > Re view, 
Scottish Review, Sharpe's London Magazine, Chi me rss Edin- 
urgh Journal, Palladium, British Journal, Hogg's Instructor, 
Ladies’ Companion, Leisure Hour, The Gardener's Magazin 
of Botany, The Zoologist, The Naturalist, The Botanical 
Gazette, The Phytologist, Flower Garden Companion, Scottish 
Gardener, Cottage Gardener, North British 
Journal of Horticulture, Scottish Agriculiural Journal, Scottish 
Florist and Horticultural Journal, Scottish Educational and 
Literary Journal, &e. 





NO MORE GREY HAIR. 
TNWIN’S HAIR-DYE, 135, 
- High-street, is the best, and most easily applied. It instantly 

charges Red or Grey Hair to a natural Brown or Black, without 

staining the skin, and is as harmless and free from smell as pure 


Whitechapel, 


water, 
Sold in cases at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. Sent to all parts of the 
kingdom. Private Hair Dyeing-rooms. Whiskers Dyed in five 


minutes ; charge, 2s. 6d. Heads of Hair, in half an hour 


opinion of HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD for Infants and 


Invalids 
have carefully examined, 
Farinaceous Food’ (see Perfeira’s Treatise on Food 
309 and 473, 
cereal grams. It combines beth nitogenised and non-nitrogenise: d 
JOHN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S. 
« Assistant Physician to the London Hospital. 


“47, Finsbury-square, July 1, 1843. 


invalids. 


and Italien-warehousemen, in Is. and 2s. packets, and tin cases 7s. 6 
each. Observe—All genuine packets and cases are signed “ Jas 
Hards,” and manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill, Dartford, Kent. 








Agriculturist and 





D" FE EREIRA. —This late eminent P hysician’ $ 


and repeatedly preseribed ‘ Hards' 
and Diet, pages 
&c.), which is prepared from the most nutritious of the 


alimentary principles, and forms a very valuable food for children and 


Sold by chemists and druggists, patent medicine vendors, tea dealers, 
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LPACHA UMBRELLAS.—From 10s. 6d. 


each. May be had of all Umbrella Dealers, and of the 
Patentees, W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-street, 10, Royal Ex- 
change, 75, Cheapside, 94, Fleet-street. 


___*«* Shippers supplied. — > Snee_ © 

HY PAY MORE THAN SIXTEEN 
SHILLINGS for your TROUSERS ?—This is the exclamation 
— to their friends, after trying MILES of NEW BOND- 


r Trousers. His Show Rooms are now replete with all the 
new eine for Autumn and Winter wear. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY; AND 
WOTHERSPOON’S MACHINE-MADE COMF ITs and LOZENGES. 
Glasgow: Rt. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street. 
London Depot: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 65, Queen-street, 


a ae ‘ Cheapside. tains 
HE SUN 












DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 
- —A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will prevent 
this, and add greatly to comfort during the heat of summer. A large 
assortment in every width and variety of pattern, now on SALE, very 
much below the usual prices, at TRELOAR’S India Matting Ware- 
house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 
GQ HIRTS.—E VANS’S .—This 
admirable invention, adapted for all who study elegance in dress, 
is the result of six years’ experience in the art of cutting and fitting, 
worn nearly everywhere, and admired by everybody. Price, Six for 
40s.; and Linen, Six for 63s. Best materials and work; obtainable 
only at 134, NEW BOND-STREET. 
AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS 
—M. pr Co.'s BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable and maa 
tiful Production of Mediseval Art in every style suitable for Churches, 
Entrances, Halls, Passages, Conservatories, and every description of 
Private as well as Public Building, sent post free. Designs to any 
given dimensions, and estimates without charge. Samples at list 











S ELYSIAN 




















prices, or returnable if carriage paid. 
TH STIC 





ALL ENCAU TILE WORKS, near Broseley » Bhwopehin 





A MERIC SLOCK WAREHOUSE, 


embracing every variety of these superior “Time Pieces,” im- 
ported directly from our old-established factory, enabling us to sell 
them one-third less than the usual price. Day Clocks from 12s. to 14s.; 
Fight-day, 30s. 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American invention for 
the amusement and exercise of children. It combines the Pony and 
Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular developement of 
the arms and chest. 

Sold by the Manufacturers and Importers, ROGERS and C 
546, New Oxford-street. 


, 545 and 


OZEAU’S COPAHINE MEGE, or 
e SACCHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which bas been approved by the 
French Academy of Medicine, and successfully administered in th¢ 
Paris and London Hospitals: (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852, an extract of 
which will be forwarded on application.) Prepared and sold by G 
JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, and 161, Rue 
Montmartre, Paris; and the prine ipal C hemists of ee E pans and 
the Colonies. The Bottle of 100 Capsules, 4s. 6d. ; 50 ditt 9d 
and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU printed on the mr ronment Biasn 


V ARICOSE VEINS, &c.—HUXLEY’S 
SURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., are 
still recommended in all cases where a bandage would formerly have 
bee: n applied. They are lieht, durable, and more economical than any 
4 yroduced. SPIRAL STOCKINGS at a at reduction 
Abdominal Belts on a new principle, weighing only four 























ounces. 
Particule woe list of prices, and the articles forwarded by post, on apy 
eation to HUXLEY and Co., 5, Vere-street, Oxford-street. Hospitals 
supplied on an able terms, 





NOTICE Mo ney returne rned if if not « approv oved. 
J. BELL and Co., sole Inventors and Pre- 
@ parers of the unique VEGETABLE EXTRACT, which perfectly 
cleanses from Scurf or Dandriff, effectually prevents the Hair from 
falling off or becoming grey, warranted to produce all that can be 
desired for its beauty and preservation. 
Sold in bottles ls. and 2s. each; or a bottle equal to six at Is. sent 
carefully packed, on receipt of a post-office — for 5s., made p 3 
able at the office, Tottenham-court-road, to J. BELL and Co., 17, 
Ernest-street, near the Colosseum, Regent cone London. 
rents wanted for town or country. 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM.—This 
elegant requisite should have a place on every dressing-table 
It purifies the skin, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or 
arising from disease), and c cues *tely checks those complaints atten- 
dant upon long iliness and debility. The use of it in hot wes r 
sea or fresh water bathing will be found a perfect Inxury, coo nd 
invigorating the whole system, and giving a free action to th f 
the skin. Its medicinal properties are too well -known to require 
comment. Sold by all Druggists, at ls. 14d., 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and jars 
lls. and 22s. each. The 22s. jars carriage free. 
Depot, 238, Strand, London 


— Y r 7 
LBANY LAMP AND CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, ls. per Ib 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordina purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 74d. » Store ndles, 7d, perlb.; Express 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 48s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 44s. and 40s. 
Best Mottled, 50s.: Honey Soap, 1s. 6d.; Ol 1 Brown Windsor, 2s.; al 
othe: scented soaps, ls. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per ge allon, 
superior to Sperm; Clarke's Kefined Oil for French L amps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10/. or upwards, Carriage Free. 
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FOR Vv 7 ARICC SE : VEINS AND WEAKN 


GURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKIN NGS and 


APS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvaryir support 
under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandagir 
likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the W shrrome cl 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMIN AL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for lac use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably adapted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed. 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied. 






























[yoxL UBY’S . SCOTCH and WOOLLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the best West of England manufacture 
Their Eblana Friezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 
goods from the best manufacturers in Scotland. Gentlemen visiting 
London can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 
taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
a very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior, advantages. Walker, 
Babb, and Co. are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ven- 











tilating Waterproof Pocket Overcoats, price 30s, and 35s. See Jurors, 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfs, Shawls, 
Plaids, Clan ‘Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and 
1 Oyleys. 


346, Strand, opposite Waterlco-bridge, London 


| assortment of Bed-room Furniture, 


Th r fan la a 
JO CHIMNEY is WAN TE] D for C. RICKETS’ | 
4 PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES in Churches, Halls, 
Shops, and for Conservatories or Small Rooms a pipe can be attached 
to convey away the products of combustion. 
Manufactory, Agar-street, Strand, opposite Charing-cross Hospital 


MABION’S CORSALETTO DI MEDICLI. 


—* It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the 
useful invention—a beautitrully elastic Corset, than which we 
nothing can be more desirable or complcte.”—EDITOR of the 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils, 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, 


above 
conceive 


Medicai 


Patentees and sole Manu- 
54, Connaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London 


facturers, 
HEAL and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. It 
Designs and Prices of upwards of ONE HUNDRED differ 
in Iron, Brass, japanned Woo 1, polished Birch, Maho 
and Walnut-tree Woods; alsu of every descripti 
slankets, and Quilts. And their new Warerooms enable 
one Bedstead of each design fixed for inspec tod. as well as an extensive 
Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and 
Establishment complete for the general 


contains 
DSTEADsS, 


wood 
j r 








of idir 
them to keep 





Dimities, so as to render their 
furnishing of Bed-rooms. 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufactur« 
96, ottenham~- court- road 


| PORD'S EUREKA SHIR 


quality, six for 40s.; second qt sity six for 30s. 

desirous of obtaining shirts in the very best manner in which they can 
be made, are solicited to try FORD'S EUREKAS. “ The most unique 
and the only perfect-fitting shirt made. Observer. Country residents 
purchasing in any provincial town are requested toobserve on the inte- 
rior of the collar-band the stamp, “‘ Ford's Eureka Shirts, 38, Poulrr 
(without which none are Illustrated price-lists, e 
directions for self-meast 1d every partict 


8.—Be: st 


Gentlemen 
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1 mbent 
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post-fr to select from, o 
colour Shirting, of six stamps. 
appointed in all towns Terms, &c., forwarded < pp tion 
“RU HARD FORD, 38, Poultry, I n Manufa tory, 
Toole "=street 
| AeIeRe S RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSAL ETTO DI MEDICI. 
‘This invention is exciting q 

not only that it is a valuable one, 
would enjoy healt whilst preservi g the beauty 
this Bodice.”"—Ep1ToR, Kidd's own Journal. 
They combine firmness with elasticity, fasten ea sil; 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjust ment, woe are judi- 


fit closely, 












ciously adapted to every varyit f ti f 
PATENTED IN ENGLAND, “AND ‘AUSTRIA, 
Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, detai f Prices, (fron 


14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 


__terrace, Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch 
Qik JAMES MURRAY Ss 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate 
and established for upwards of thirty years by 
moving Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, rest 
a moderate state of the bowels, and diss 
Gout; also as an easy remedy for Sea-sick 
affection incident to childhood, it is invaluable 
nesia as a remedial agent itis unnece 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most val 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those = u 
tions usually resulting from the use of t article i 
of Wolve wih maaan 


FLUID 













On the 
ssary to enlarg 


















the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, and 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
the British Empire, in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 1lls., and 21s. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles. 2s. , 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James ¥ ’s Preparation,” and to 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:~ 


James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieut 
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4 and TRAVELLING WRITING DESK is th ’ I aD 
onver ticle of the kind yet prodaced ave t ationery 
and all. writing requisites, wit! ple space for papers, and is so ar- 





le is instantly accessible without disar1 


NEW LE ATHER 
itains four tments 


all a 
uffords gre 


ranged that any 
remainder 
ALLEN’S 
MANTEAU co 
same time and 
ur a wardrobe 


anging th 


PORT 


SOLID 
distinct compar 
a Bramah lock; it 
than any other 


and as light and portal 


ERED D TRAVELLING, 


at the 
secured by r 





ater facil 





Jlications, 


ALLEN’S REGIS 








BAG, 





the a pe which is as large as the hus allowing 
! & be packed without i 
th ordinary carpet bag. Lllustratec di ( 3 on receipt i 


Stamps. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Camp Equipage Manufacturers and Mil 


page Ma 
Outfitters, 13 and 22, WEST STRAND 
RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
‘THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 
by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
invention in the curative treatment of Hernia rhe use r 
irtful in its effects) is here avoi ted, a soft bandag 





(s0 often 





worn round the body, while the requisite resisti power is supplic 
by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much and 
( ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 








descriptive circular may be had, and the 
fit) forwarded by post, on the circumferer 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr 
228, Piccadilly, London 
Post-office Orders to be made 


Truss 





ody tw 
JOHN WHITE, 


payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-offi 


Piccadilly 

BLASTIC S STOCKINGS, KNEE ¢ APS, &e.— 
4 The material of which Sitweie made is recom! i by tl 

Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and tl s 





invention for giving efficient 
Weekness and Swelling of the 
porous, light in text 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d 16s 
MANUFACTORY. 28, PICCADILLY, 
\HOLERA PREVENTIVE 
MURRAY’S FLUID CAMPHOR.—The p f this fatal 


epidemic renders the following communication of the greatest import- 
ance at this critical period, it being from one of the most en 


and permanent support in all cases of 
uricose Veins, Sprains, & It 


msive, and is drawn on like an 









LONDON 


-SIR 


JAMES 








inent 











medical men in Scotland, alluding to a letter from Lord Ponson tl 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, to his brother the Bishoy 
Derry—who states that, to his own knowledge, Dissolved Camphor prot 

to be a certain cure for Cholera, both at Paris and in Germany; and, if 


taken in time, the cure is generally effected before it is possible to 
a Physician—that is, in less than an hour 
Lord Ponsonby's Letter 
“Edinburgh, 9th April, 1849. 

“T think it a solemn dnty to confirm this nobleman’s letter. I found 
Sir James Murray’s Fluid Camphor by far the most effectaal prepara- 
tion ; a wine glassful every five minutes, produced warmth, 
tion, and a manifest decrease of sickness and of cramps, with ra; id 
revival of spirits and circulation. As a p 
Fluid v extensively to the poor—and with 
restoring and preserving good dig 
guards against Cholera.—I am, sir, your « 









perspira- 


ventive I have supplied this 
marked e 


advan 











J. 7 DU Nc AN, M.D 
The above valuable preparation can be procured from the sole con- 

signee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY of North-street 

all wholesale and retail druggists and 1 


and 
gh t the 





and 8s. each, with directions 





h Empire, in Bottles at Ls., 2s., 4s., 
for use. 
Also SIR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA, in Bottles a 
1s., 28. 6d., 3s. Ge., 6d., eet 2ls, each. Tre ACIDULATED 





SYRUP, in Bottles 2s, ‘each, 


Fu RS OF THE BEST Q 
EDWARDS, Manufacturing Furrier 


square, « 


$$$ 


‘AL ITY. 

t, Seho- 
ne door from Oxf i 
superior manner. 


rd-street Furs ( a A 


Te LOVERS OF FISH.—G 
MOUTH BLOATERS.—THOMAS LETTIS 
announces that inthe months of October and Novem 

pared to forward the above to all 

receipt of P. O. O. for 6s.; 
Yarmouth, 


BLACK! BLACK 
Mourning every We Inesday. li rd a ther 


Dresses Cleaned, and + Colours Preserved. Bed Furr 
ing-room Suites of every sort Cleaned, Dy« 


Aima 


YAR- 
espectiully 
will be pre- 
containing 100, gn 
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parts, in boxes 
or in casks of 200 for lls 


for 
Shawls and 
titere and Draw- 
shed like new, by 


BLACK ! — Dyed { 





nd fin 











SAMUEL Agora use 0., 8, Ivy-lane, wgate-street, London.— 

P.S. French Mer » Dresses Dy irs, and fin like new 

OeLTs REVOLVERS. NOTICE, — Now 
ready.—Col. COLT is now sai to supply the ARMY and 

NAVY or BELT PISTOL (six shots), of “manufacture, of the 

best material and finish, in any quantity. Government rents, dealers 

in fire-arms, merchants, &c. &c., supplied on favourable terms. _ 

Address ( COLT, N« ring-gardens, London 





TAPLES SOAP.— 
a SHAVING,.—A very fine sample of 
per pound, in pound or half-pound jars. 
Warehouse. 2, 


TOC ONNOISSE URS i in 
OLD NAPLES SOAP, 7s. 
, jars inch , at CHURCHER'S 
iegent-street and 
e and Export Warehouse, Cr wn-street, 





King-street 





Finsbury-square, London. 


WES TALL’S UN NRIVALLED BLAC KING 


ucknowledged to preserve the Leat! ter, and give a 
} 


higher polish than any now in us Families should 
of their Oilmen, & 


we Dene heed C Off 
Tower-street, London 

)A BB AG E.—Superior Sorts.— 
of CATTELL BARNES, and RE LIANCE, 
included pack f 5000 and upwards 


with less labour, 
not fail to order it 
I , 





17, Harp-lane, 








arriage 








d ered free of to London, and to e Edenb: ze station of 
the S. E. Railway 
idress, JOHN CATTELL, Nurseryman, Westerham, Kent. 
Lm R Warranted UNADULTERATE ‘D, 
for pastry, the best that can t nade, | 6d pes buiied. 
Fine Ho 9d bushel. S« s, 12s. per bushel. Meal 






arriage free. 


ford Mill, Witham, 





vered (n than any | 
Address HENRY coanyprry AILL & Company, I 
ssex, 0 tledo n-? 


ndor 
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Pm: INVALIDS and THOSE D 
PRESERVING HEALTH.—The 

Lancet having pronounced t 

place *, Oxford-street, to be “* 


ESIROUS of 

ission instituted 
15, Rath- 
tr leleterious ad- 
EDMONDS and € 


Sanitar 
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15, Rathbone-place, 





ure 1e attention of the public is dire 
EDMONDS and Co., Tea Dealers. 
Oxford-s 
| ape i n » extensively patronised 
nobility and mniean Gaeeuate itically unequalled for tl 


HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA. — 
S fine ARGAND L AMP OL, 4s. per 
Carcel, Diamond, French M rator, Gert 





patent oil lamps. Ite chara teristics are strengtl 

flame, extreme pu sl su " 

cold. Halfa gallo ivered 1 miles 
JOHN DUNN anc hants, 5 -street, C ty 
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4 ROGERS, having now « 
-¢ iti A 
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i th x v 
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ir superb as- 
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and many new 
India Shawls 
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by their own artistes 








bought and e 
rhe Great Shaw! and Cloak Emporium, 171, 173, and 175, Regent-st. 


LISHMENT, 


ROBE-MAKING AND siren st ESTAB 


or 











1 i 
Q A. KISCH, Practical Ii¢ )BI MAKER and 
Ke Professional TAILOR, is prepared t x th tl 
utmost dispatch. His improved system ¢G 
bited at the Great Exhibition in 1551, needs se 
iated the Prize Me al being awarded for th sa 
Patterns, and mod f Self-Measurement, with list of prices for- 
warded on application as al ; 
PORTABLE BATHS.—The best dese ription 
f Baths for travelling made of a new Indian Rubbe 
> temperatu r th 
e space, the pri ng 
t t Watery Ga ts, in 








, Stockings, Air is, Cushions, 
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OHN W iL LEY (from Atkinson and Co, 
West ad), ¢ eae MANUFACTURER, UPHOL- 
STERI nd G I FURNISHING WAREHOUSE- 
MAN London site § 
Churct ya r search 
« bled < re pe ngs. 1 ; 18. 
and Ho ash prices. W kmanship 


unequa 
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CRUICKSHANK 


| ADIES’ and 


CLOTHING ALEX 
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f Under-Clothing for Ladies and ¢ 
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MERICAN INVENTION for the PRE- 

















+ ION of SPINAL CURVATUTE -A I 
support but prevention of spinal d 
re in A ica, by means of wi i habit of 
st shoul , is immediate rected, with- 
leas int. It is instantly applied, with- 
t atever, can b rn t ‘ A the dress ; 
is simple in its form, and in weig i aces. It ally 





nmended for young ladics during 
and to adults whilst reac 





rect equestrian 


wing any 





xercise, &« 








secentary pursuit be procured v from HENRY BIGG and SON, 
l 29, Leicester-square. Pr ls. The appa- 

ratus is patented in England, France, and America 

( pNE of the Most Desirable ‘Things to the Man 
f Business or the » Man Pleas 3 a and expeditious 

SHAVE nor vhat v R s 

tough B snd tender Skins, tl ra fs 

t san been viewed as t 8 

obviate th rHE 






is, write for SHAVING I ACKET 
. , 





seven penny | ruPi W 
brook, Hants r 
tlemen will be « t ! ice 
I find it m y he! lpmate to my toilet Thomas Harrison 
Yeoman, M.D. Lloyd-square, Lond 
t marvellouslv supersedes the str and its effect on the razor i 
transcendent The Editor af Le Cou el Bur 
“I have used one of your shaving nearly thr ; please 
send me another per return of post The Rev, W Bre amford, Wes 


leyan Minister, 


THE CRITIC. 


[Ocr. 15, 1853.] 














Just published, price 6d Pe 
THE WINE DUTIES. 
Ry W. W. WHITMORE, Esq. 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, Paternoster-row. 


ignorth: ROWLEY BROTHERS. 


Bescrie UL POETRY, _ No. XIX., | price ‘3d. 

A co¥e ‘Ion of the Choicest Poetry in the English Language. 
By the Edi ors ofthe Critic. Also, Parts I. to IV., price ls. each. A 
num ‘f sent to any person inclosing four postage-stampa to the CRITIC 
t flice, 29, Essex-s reet, Strand. To be had of all booksellers. 


\ TI T and HUMOUR, a gathering of the best 

in Prose and Verse. No. IX.. price 3d., 
A copy sent to any person inclosing 
And of all 


things in the Language, 
and Parts I. and II. price 1s. each. 
four postage-stamps to the CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street. 
booksellers. 
with two fey weg es in Double-tinted Lithography, 
ost Svo. cloth, 6«. 


as a "RESIDEN CE for INVA- 


MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sandgate 


Just published, 


QANDGATE 
b LIDS. By GEORGE 
Dispensary. 


London : Soho. 


Princes-street, Sandgate: 


PURDAY. 


CuvU nc HILL, 
and M. 


Joun 
price < 


"On the Ist of January will be published, Part I. 


HE EARL of 

ANONYMOUS LETTERS, under the Signatures of “ 

* Lucius,” “ Attic and “The Grand Council;” with 

simile Autograph a Memoir of the Earl. By WILLIAM CRAMP, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of the English Language,” &c. &c. 
London: Hore and Co. 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


Junius,” 


ust publiehed, price 12s. 


DRAMAS of C ALDERON, Tragic, Comic, 

and Legendar: Translated from the Spanish, principally in 

the Metre of the vn By DENNIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY, 

Esq., ppt or-at-Law. Two yols. Small 8vo. 

London: C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, Paternoster- row. 
SAAC 


Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 2! 
Gm I NEWTON’S DISCOVERY in 
Metall irgy, practically Applied, by which means EVERY 
MAY BECOME HIS OWN ENGRAVER, and produce by a cheap pro- 
cess Portraits, Engravings, Maps, Name Cards, &c. equal to Copper- 
plate Engravings. The Art Taught by Printed Instructions with ease 
and certainty, and forwarded, post free, upon receipt of Is. 2d. in 
postage-stamps, addressed to Mr. A. B. CLEVEL », 15, Western 
Cottages, Brighton. 
“ : ~~ Just published, demy 8vo. pp. 2 29, price 2s. 6d. 
HE PRISON AND THE SCHOOL. 
The chief ascerts “1 Canses of Crime 
tions for the Care, Relief, and Reforr nation of th 
aud Criminal Children of the Me 7 
ANTROBUS, F.S.A., Justice of the 
and City and Liberty of Westminster ; 
Correction, W« 


, Destitute, 


Visiting Justice of the House of 
stminster 
London: 


STAUNTON and Sons, 9, Strand. 


ated by permission to the Lord High 
of Great Britain 
Ww SHOULD NOT LAW STUDENTS 
HAVE A CLASSIFIED EXAMINATION? A QUESTION, 

by ONE of THEMSELVES: being a few Observations advocating the 
establishment of a Voluntary Annual Classitied Examination for 
Articled Clerks. By W. 8. SEBRIGHT GREEN. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. Stockton-on-Tees: JENNETT and Co. 
Durham: ANDREWS. Newcastle-on-Tyne: CHARNLEY. Darlington 
COATES and FARMER. York: BILLERBY. 


Just published, — 6d. de 


Pr ice 6d, the Octob No. of 
HE SCOTTISH E DU CATIONAL 
AND LITERARY JOURNAL, issu i 
Educational Institute of 8 yo 
INTENTS, 
Address from Jourt “ommittee. 
Biography of Dr. James Melvin 
Report of Proceedings of Institute a 
Finance Statement of Institute. 
Mathematical Questions and Solutions 
Vacancies, Appointments, Obituary, and 


Intelligence 
Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND & Knox. London: SIMPKIN, 
& Co. 


er the sanction of the 


miscellaneous Educational 


MARSHALL, 


W ORKS by WILLIAM 
THE ELEMENTS OF INDIVIDUALISM. 


6d. 
THE AGENTS OF CIVILISATION. | 1s. 6d. 
THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. 1s. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE INDIVI- 


DUAL. 64. 
THE DOCTRINE OF INDIVIDUALITY. — 6d. 
THE LESSONS OF THE PESTILENCE. | 6d. 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. _ 6d. 
THE UNCHRISTIAN NATURE 

MERCIAL RESTRICTIONS. 3d 


JOHN CHAPMAN, 


PAROCHIAL 


OF COM- 


142, Strand 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
FRAGMENTS relating to the 

PARISH of WEST TARRING and the CHAPELRIES of 
HEENE and DURRINGTON, in the County of SUSSEX; 
Life of THOMAS & BECKETT, and som AC count of the learned 
JOHN SELDEN. (Published in Aid of storation of the Church 
of West Tarring.) By JOHN WOOD WAR I R, B.D., Viear of West 
Tarring, Sussex. 

Also, by the same / 

Clerical Synods and Convocation 
Plain Protestant’s Manual. 4s. 6d. < 
Plain Christian's Manual. 3s. 6d. a 
Pastoral Letter on Roman Catholic 
Plain Practical 8 2 vols. 8vo 
Teaching of the I 6s. 6d 
Assize Sermons, Lewes, ». 2s. 6d. 
High Chur chm un of the Old School 
Old Schoo ls. Longmans. 
RivINGTONS, London 


NEW BOOKS ON Ye BIEC a7 Be 


On October 1, price 1s 


HE CZAR AND THE 


Nicholas and Abdul Medjid, their 
Actions. By ADRIAN GILSON 

CONTENTS :—Nicholas, Emperor of « 
Ryleief and Pestal—The Court of St 
Czar’s Mistresses—The Polish Insu 
of the Grand Duke Constantine and others—Count Orloff, 
Menschikoff, &c. 

The Sultan Abdul Medjid—Death of 
The Seraglio—The Young Sultan’s Indulgence i 
Political and Social Refi rms The Wives of Padischah - 
Reschid Pacha, & 

*,* 50,000 copies of the 
Paris in four days 

Ready, price Is., 


2nd Edit. 2d. 


aor ~ 


and Good Dissenter of the 


On 


THE DAY. _ 
trated, 


SULTAN; 


private Lives and pu > 


ll the Russias—C onspiracies of 
Petersburg—The Czarina—The 
Mvsterious Deaths 
Nesselrode, 


rrection—Sibe: 


its Pleasures—His 
Khosrew, 


rk were sold in 
(Ready. 
with highly interesting Illustrations. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION: The Causes 
which led to it—its Rapid Progress and Anticipated Result; with 
Abstracts of all the known Publications emanating from the Insur- 
gents. 


French Edition of this w 


Next week, in post 8vo. price 1». 

THE COSSACK and the TURK; a Popular 
account of the present Crisis in the s of the Ottoman Empire, 
with the facts and documents sebatien ficjal eources. 
By ARTHUR J. JOYCE, Esq. 

HENRY VIZETELLY, Gough-squa 


“from ¢ 


>, Fleet-strect, 





CHESTE RFTEL D'S | 


Notes, fac- | 


| noticed, NN se ond specimens or samples t 


| (GOLDSMITH'S S POCKET ALM 


MAN | 


considere ‘d, w vith Sugges- | 


MACCALL. | 
| orders will oblige. 


ber, 8s. 


including a | 


| Geography, Astronomy, and Physical Geography. 


| Work, from the external appearane 


| elegant and appropriate, though singularly cheap, PRES 


| but comprehensive Library, receiving bi-monthly additions. 
| volumes, price Is., contain each about the same quantity of matter as 


Mahmoud—Valide-Sultana— | 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
HOsEse’s INSTRUCTOR—No. IV., for 


OCTOBER, price Is., contains :—Walter Savage Landor; Could 
Unsalted Provisions be imported ? ? The Father and the Dead Child (by 
J. Stanyan Bigg); The Pagota; Gold-finding in Scotland; Thomas 
Moore and Lord John Russell (by George Gilfillan); Scenes from the 
Life of a Sufferer; The Sunset and the Flowers; Love in Idleness, 
Part IV.; Men of the Past—Alexander the Great; Memoranda by a 
a a (by Abel Log). 

burgh: J. Hoos. L London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 


\fooRe” S ALMANACK for 1854. Price 6d., 
Will be published in November. 
Containing, besides the usual Calendar, a full Account of the Eclipses 
and other Astronomical Phenomena of the Year, the Stamp Duties, 
Summary of the Alterations in the Law, Taxes, and Tariff affecting the 
Farmer and Country Resident, Cab Regulations, and other Miscella- 
neous Information. 
London : Published for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 
HE .MILY 


ENGLISHMAN’S and FA 

ALMANACK for 1854 will be published in November. Price 1s. 
—This annual favourite, besides the usual matter of an almanack, is 
enriched with a Chronological Event for each day, and contains the 
Publie Offices, with the principal Officeholders, in ‘the manner of the 


| Court Calendars, a Summary of the Acts of Parliament of interest 


passed in 1853, including those relating to the Tariff, Assessed Taxes, 
Stamps, Public Conveyances, &c. and much other useful information. 
London; Published for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH 
GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 
XLENN 


NY’S GARDEN ALMANACK (17th 

year), November Ist, ls. Whoever may desire to have Fruits, 
Flowers, Plants, Vegetables, Books, Lmplomenta, or cute Matters 
M NY, 420, Strand. 

NY’S QUARTERLY RE v TE W of HOR- 

II. III. and IV. 1s. each, is the most extensively- 

the Kingdom. No. V., the first 

itself, will appear Jan. 1. Adver- 


NACK for K for 


GLEN 
TICULTU RE, I 
circulated London Periodical in 
of a new volume complete in 
tisements by the 15th November. 


854. Price 6d. sewed. 
Will be published in November. 

With 80 pages of letter-press, containing more useful and valuable 
matter for occasional reference than can be found in any other pub- 
lication of the same size and price. 

Published for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH GREENHILL, at 
their Hall, London. And may be had of all booksellers and sta- 
tioners— 

s. d. 
In roan tuck, gilt ange interleaved .. oes coe 2 0 
Morecco tuck . . tee eee 3.0 
Morocco, silver 40 
And in a variety of other r + bindings suitable for presents, 


| (CHOLERA, SERMON on, Price 2s. 6d. “post 


Monthly parts as 


fre 
Apply to Henry F. GAYwoop, po High Holborn. 
ual. 


Second Edition, in 2 — feap. cloth, price 12s. 
HE WOMEN of ISRAEL. By GRACE 


AGUILAR, Author of “The Vale of Cedars,” &c. &c. 
GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Pate: Tnoster-row, 


_ London. 
‘HOLERA MAP of LONDON in the 
4 ILLUSTRATED PROPERTY ADVERTISER of October 1, 
Coloured to exhibit the Effect the Disease had in different parts at the 
last Visite i -n. 
Forwarded on receipt of 12 stamps at Mr. ALFRED Cox's, 68, New 
Bond-street. 





Just published, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
(THE SOUL’S LIFE, its Commencement, 
Progress, and Maturity ; 
tev. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., 
Gray’s Inn-road, London. 
Ir. D. THOMSON, 13, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 


y ready, price 6s. : post free, 6s. 6d. 


No 
HE ROM. ANCE of MILITARY LIF E. 


Lieutenant-Colonel G. POULET CAMERON, C.B., K.C.T.S., &c. 


Autho r of “ Adventures and Excursions in Georgia, Pomc and | 
| opposite St. Paul's Church, Ball’s Pond, London. 


Russia.” 
G. Cox, King-street, Covent-garden. 


(THE CHOLERA, SERMONS on, 2s. 6d. Also 
The Old Year and the New, Two Sermons, 3s. 
Also, on the 20th, the usual Monthly Set for Novem- 
Also, single and occasional Sermons on various Subjects, 2s. 6d. 
each, M8. lithography. ll sent post free. Sermons for particular 
purposes written to order. 
Apply to Henry F. GAYWoon, 257, High Holborn. 


Just Published, 12mo, 3s. 
= E 


shortly, 


REDEEMED ROSE, or Willie’s Rest. 


Bya LADY. 


‘The language in which it is couched is simple, truthful, and pa- | 


thetic.”"—Morning Post. 
‘* It possesses charms not often to be found in such works, and abounds 
with sentiments which will commend themselves to the judgment of 
the Christian parent, and the heart of the intelligent and loving child.” 
— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
» London: T. HATCHARD, 117, Piccadilly. 
bound, 
Globe 


with 11 “Maps, 


New Edition of Stewart's Geography, 3s. 6d. 
by W. and A. K. 


including a coloured Physical Chart of the 
Johnston. 
7 xT 7 
COMPENDIUM 
4 GEOGRAPHY: with Remarks on the Physical Peculiarities, 
Productions, Commerce, and Government of the various Countries; 
Questions for Examination at the end of each division ; and Descriptive 
Tables, in which are given the Pronunciation, and a concise Account 
of every place of importance throughout the world. 
added the Geography of Palestine, 
By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER STEWART. 
*,* The Eleventh Edition is now ready, and contains the most recent 


| political and Geographical changes, with the Population from the New 
| Census of Great Britain and Ireland, of France, and the United States 


of America, 
Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyv. 


anc 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


+ 3a x r 

\HAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of 
INSTRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—This Illustrated 

f the volumes, and the combina- 
tion they offer of amusement and information, is calculat 
NT for both 
Each volume and each number are complete in themselves; 
original compositions, prepared expressly for the work by 
and in the whole, they form a select 


sexes. 
they are 
popular and practised writers ; 


two ordinary post 8vo. volumes, price one Guinea. 

The six volumes already published include, among their varied con- 
tents—twelve tales, equal in the aggregate to a novel in three volumes; 
nine historical pieces, including The Struggle in the Caucasus—The War 
in Algeria—The War in Caffraria—Montenegro and the Montenegrins— 
The Pilgrim Fathers, &c.; numerous industrial and descriptive pieces, 


such as The Cotton Metropolis—Australa and its Gold Regions—The Pits | 
The Mines and Miners of Cornwall—The Commerce of the | 


and Pitmen— 
Thames—The Search for Sir John Franklin—Irish Tours and Tourists in 
1853 ; various biographical and critical sketches, including Macaulay, 
Carlyle, &c.; and a prose analysis in each volume of one of the great 
classics of the world, The Paradise Lost—Dante's Vision—The Iliad—The 
Fatry Queen, &c., the finest passages being embodied in the text. The 
miscellaneous subjec ts embrace, among others, The History of the Moon, 
Light-houses, and Curiosities of Criminal Law. 

The work {s published in Weekly Numbers, price 1d.; in Monthly 
Parts, 5d.; and fn Bi-monthly Volumes, ls. The back issues can 
always be obtained. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London, 

and 999, High-street, Edinburgh; and gqld by all Booksellers, 


~ | “ Cheer up 
“A kind 





sketched in a Series of Sermons by the | 


By | 


Early | 


of MODERN} 


To which are | 
and Outlines of Mathematical | 


1 to form an | 


| —Clapham Churchyard and Vauxhall Ditch—The 
| makers—Speculé iting Builders, &c. 
| Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and to be had of all Booksellers 


TOGO | cnet 


; Graal.—A Century 


OPULARITY the TEST of MERIT.—The 

Forty-fifth Edition.—HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 

for the PIANOFORTE, fingered by CZERNY. 45th Edition, price 4s, 
‘“‘ Imitated by all, equalled by none.” 

London: ROBERT COCKS and Co. New Burlington-street, Publishers 


to the Queen, 
M. 


EMILE PRUDENT; three most favourite 
Chasse;" 3. 





Pianoforte Compositions; 1. “Reveil des Fees;" 2 “La 
“La Sonnambula.” Price 4s. each. 
BOOSEY and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


M FOZART’S “DON JUAN.’—Cheap and 
“ Beautiful Edition, for Pianoforte solo, complete without words, 
is published this day, sete - (96 — 8.) 
Also, unifo ms, osey’s editions 
“ SONN AMBULA, “NORMA, me LUCRETIA 

BORGIA,” all 4s. entire. 

aE Mie sh Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. ¢ . 
(THE MAGIC OF HOME: a new Ballad, 

Price 2s., post free for stamps. “The Magic of Home was magi- 
cal in its effects; the audience were spell-bound, and, ere the singer's 
last note had died away, it was re-demanded with universal acclama- 
tion." —See Reviews. 


JEWELL and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square. 


PATENT HARMONIUM.—CRAMER, 
BEALE, and Co. have entered into an agreement with M. 
Alexander, the patentee, for the sale of their instrament, upon which 
Mme. Dreyfus is performing with such effect at the concerts of Grisi and 
Mario during their farewell tour. 
The price varies from 10 to 55 guineas.—201, 
Conduit-street ; and 167, North-street, _Brighton. 


M4 DAME GRISI and SIGNOR MARIO.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, and CHAPPELL beg to announce that the 
Programme of the FAREWELL TOUR is now completed, and these 
distinguished Artistes will SING for the last time at BRIGHTON, on 
SATURDAY Evening, OCTOBER 29th inst. 

Reserved Seats, Stalls, and Tickets, at CRAMER, BEALE, and Co.'s 
Branch Establishment, at 167, North-street, Brighton. 


ULLIEN and CO.”S MUSICAL PRESEN 

e TATION and CIRCULATING LIBRARY combined. Terms of 
subscription, three guineas per annum. The principal feature which dis- 
tinguishes this Library from all others is, that the subscribers, besides 
being liberally supplied on loan during the year with all standard and 
new vocal and pianoforte comp , are also | d with three 
guineas’ worth of music every year gratis, which may be selected by 
themselves during the term of subscription. Prospectuses forwarded 
(fre e) on applic ation. 


J W. CHERRY’S NEW and ADMIRED 
Ce sons and BALLADS, . 
" By J. W. Cherry eee 
By J. Ww. Cherry .. 





Regent-street, and 67, 





“ Beautiful Leaves 
“Cushla Machree.” 
“Sailing on the Summer Sea.” By J. W. Che ry 
“Moonlight on the Ocean.” By J. W. Cherry 
“Come, come with me,” By J. W. Cherry ... 
“ The Music of the Shell.” By J. W. Cherry. 
‘Sweet Blossoms of Spring.” By J. W. C herry 
again.” By J. W. Cherry . 
ord ne'er is v ainly spoken.” 
“My Boyhood's Ds 
“ The Blacksmith." 
* Always Right.” By + 
“T love to follow the Honey- Bee.” By 3. W. “Cherry 
“ Bloom of the Heart.” By J. W. Cherry... 
“Don't you Remember?” By J. W. Cherry ove 
“ Shadow and Sunshine.” By J.W.C merry eee eos 
» Th 1e iE ys that are no more.” By J. W. - 

! the Wild Curlew at Play asnong the Billows.” 


Cc herr: . ose . ° oe 
“ Like the Song of Birds ii in » Summer.” By "Ww. Ch :Ty woe 
“ Be Sure you're up Early.” By J. W. Cherry. 

The fresh originality and graceful character of Mr. C herry' 's melodies 
have made them exceedingly popular, while the words he selects axe 
always such as may be sung in polite and refined circles. 

SACRED SONG. 
“ Have Faith in Him.” By J. W. Cherry _... 
May be ordered of any Musicse Mer, 
RoBERT Cocks and Co. New Burling’ 
Publishers to the Queen. 


kiicur ' GUINEA HARMONIUMS.— The 


most superior instrument, manufactured only by R. SNELL, 


“By J. W. Cherry. “ 
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London: ton-street, 


A Book of Prices for Organs, Harmoninms, &c. sent post free. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 

Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOF ORTE 8, manufactured 

after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in 

Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 

upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 

50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 





NEW E DITI ON OF SCOT TISH MU SIC. 
\ TOOD’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Accom- 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
1 vol. 7 is 


WORD. 1 vol. 7s. 
The Dz ANCE MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 
irs have all been re-arranged forthe Pianoforte by J. T. 
5; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory ‘Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, Dean- 
street; and SIMPKLN and MARSHALL, London. 


NVESTMENT 


ments will find 








seeking Invest- 
sary information in the 
JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS 4 ES AND PROPERTY AND 
NVESTMENT REPORTER, published every Saturday, price 3d. plain, 
4d. stamped. A copy sent to any person inclosing four postage-stamps 
to the Office of the JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS, 29, Esse x-street, Strand. 


T T2¢ y 

HE SULTAN’S NEW PALACE. —The 
BUILDER, No. 558, for Saturday, Oct. 15, published this day, 

price 4d., stamped 5d., contains:—A Stoppage in the City—Laurence 
Pountuey-hill; with an Ilustration—Scratches on the Road: Prague, 
Saxony, and Dresden—Fine View of the Sultan of Turkey's new 
Palace—Conversazione of the Architectural Association—A Black Spot 
in St. Pancras—The Rating of Gasworks—Sewage—Notes and Queries 
Middlesex Brick- 


— Persons 


in the United Kingdom. 


HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTE RLY 
MAGAZINE. No. II. New Series, enlarged, price 2s. 6d. Con- 
tents :—Masonic Congratulations.—On the Legend of the Holy or San 
of Freemasonry ; by K. RK. H. Mackenzie.—How 
Alfred Tiptop won the Prize Poem.—Father and Son; by Miss Pardoe.— 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets.—Olden Holiday Customs.—Carnaby the First ; 
by Hargrave Jennings.—The Cry stal Palace and the Arts.— Critical 
Notices of the Literature of the Last Three Months. —Correspondence. 
Together with the Masonic Intelligence of the Quarter. A Specimen 
Number will be sent on receipt of six postage stamps (the cost of 


| postage). 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE and Co. Farringdon-street; and R. SPENCER, 
314, High Holborn. 





LoNDon: Printed by Joun c ROC KFORD, Of | 16, , Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JoHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, the J5th of 
October, 1853, 
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